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INTRODUCTION 


This  set  of  10  lesson  plans,  each  dealing  with  aspects  of  alcohol  use,  was  developed  and  field-tested 
in  cooperation  with  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education.  The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  has  reviewed  the 
lesson  plans  and  found  them  to  fit  Ministry  guidelines.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  these  lesson  plans  are 
not  intended  to  imply  that  existing  alcohol  education  outlines  are  to  be  rejected.  Rather,  in  most  instances 
previous  curriculum  outlines  can  be  viewed  as  providing  a framework  which  has  been  fleshed  out  in  the 
present  set  of  lessons. 

The  lesson  plans  have  been  developed  to  provide  you,  the  teacher,  with  as  much  information  concerning 
alcohol  and  the  process  of  teaching  about  alcohol  as  is  both  possible  and  reasonable.  We  have  attempted 
to  provide  answers  to  the  questions  raised  within  each  lesson  and  we  have  presented  guidelines  concern- 
ing the  effective  use  of  teaching  processes  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans  (e.g.  regarding  the  use  of 
role  playing).  This  material,  specifically  designed  to  aid  the  teacher,  has  been  integrated  into  the  plans, 
so  as  to  avoid  time  and  effort  in  pursuing  information  from  other  sources.  All  teacher-oriented  material  has 
been  highlighted  within  the  text  by  means  of  colored  boxing. 

It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  view  these  lessons  as  merely  a foundation  upon  which  you  will  feel  free  to  build 
your  own  program.  The  suggested  lessons  are  not  to  be  considered  definitive  or  immutable.  Your  expertise 
and  creativity  can  only  improve  them. 

We  have  suggested  audiovisual  and  other  materials  which  may  be  used  to  enhance  the  lessons,  but  these 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  lesson  objectives.  Use  of  supplementary  aids  will 
depend  on  availability,  suitability,  and  your  own  preferences.  Feel  free  to  substitute  as  you  judge  it  to 
be  appropriate. 

It  is  not  essential  to  teach  all  10  lessons  to  one  grade.  You  may  wish  to  divide  the  lessons  to  accommodate 
your  other  programs  and  schedule.  If  less  than  all  lessons  can  be  taught  within  one  school  year,  you  may 
be  able  to  arrange  to  have  the  remaining  lessons  taught  in  the  succeeding  grade.  The  recommended 
minimum  subset  of  lessons  to  be  taught  includes  Lessons  1, 4,  6, 8,  and  10  - we  feel  that  these  cover  the 
more  essential  elements  of  alcohol  education. 

Drinking  alcohol  is  a self-induced  behavior  and  the  decision  to  drink  or  not  to  drink  in  a given  situation 
should  be  a conscious  decision.  The  lessons  are  an  attempt  to  aid  this  decision-making  process  of 
imparting  knowledge,  and  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  appreciate,  in  an  active  way, 
the  important  roles  of  experience,  values,  and  possible  consequences  of  their  behavior.  The  goal  of  the 
lessons  is  not  to  convert  everyone  to  abstinence,  although  this  is  recognized  as  an  alternative  for  some 
people.  It  is  hoped  that  the  lessons  will  assist  students  in  being  more  conscious  of  the  role  played  by 
alcohol  in  our  society  and  more  importantly,  the  role  of  alcohol  in  the  student’s  own  life.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  awareness,  together  with  objective  informaton  about  alcohol  and  the  tools  by  which  sound  personal 
decisions  can  be  made,  will  assist  in  reducing  the  personal  and  social  costs  of  alcohol  use  and/or  abuse 
in  our  society. 

Field  testing  of  the  lesson  plans  was  extensive  and  rigorous.  This  evaluation  was  important  in  the  lessons’ 
development  and  will  guide  future  work;  moreover,  extremely  few  alcohol  education  programs  have  ever 
been  exposed  to  experimental  evaluation.  We  are,  therefore,  including  a brief  summary  of  the  evaluation 
procedures  and  results.  The  full  research  report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation. 

We  hope  you  find  these  lessons  helpful  in  your  teaching,  and  that  you  will  use  them  to  develop  further 
material  for  alcohol  education.  We  are  eager  to  receive  feedback  from  you  regarding  errors,  faults, 
weaknesses,  strengths,  and  possible  improvements.  Please  write  to  us  at: 

Michael  S.  Goodstadt,  Ph.D. 

“Alcohol  Education  Project” 

Evaluation  Studies  Department 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 
33  Russell  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
MSS  2S1 
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SUMMARY  OF  LESSON  EVALUATION 


Two  sets  of  10  experimental  alcohol  education  lesson  plans  were  developed  for  use  with  students  in 
grades  7 and  8 and  grades  9 and  10.  Development  of  the  lessons  progressed  through  a series  of  informal 
evaluations,  followed  by  a formal  test  of  their  impact  on  students’  alcohol-related  knowledge,  attitudes, 
and  use.  An  assessment  of  lesson  acceptability  to  students  and  teachers  was  also  attempted. 

Lesson  plans  were  designed  to  be  very  complete  and  cover  a range  of  topics.  Many  teachers,  due  to 
limitations  of  time  and  interest,  did  not  present  all  10  lessons  to  their  students. 

The  evaluation  research  methodology  employed  comparisons  of  post-program  measures  (obtained 
immediately  on  completion  of  the  programs  and  corrected  for  pre-program  differences)  of  knowledge, 
attitudes,  and  alcohol  use  obtained  from  both  experimental  classes  (i.e.  exposed  to  the  lessons)  and 
control  classes.  Control  classes  received  no  alcohol  education  during  the  experimental  period  of 
approximately  two  weeks. 

A total  of  952  and  582  students  from  grades  7/8  and  9/10  respectively  participated  in  the  experimental 
classes.  A further  316  grade  7/8  and  100  grade  9/10  students  acted  as  controls.  Eight  elementary  schools 
and  eight  secondary  schools  participated  in  the  study. 

The  results  of  the  program  evaluations  showed  that: 

1 . the  lessons  were  well  received  by  both  students  and  teachers; 

2.  the  programs  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  increased  the  level  of  knowledge  of  those 
exposed  to  the  programs; 

3.  a.  the  programs  had  no  effect  on  the  attitudes  of  female  students. 

b.  among  male  students  who  typically  did  not  drink  at  all,  the  elementary  school’s  program  resulted 
in  attitudes  less  favorable  toward  alcohol  and  its  use; 

c.  among  male  students  who  did  drink,  both  programs  produced  attitudes  more  favorable  towards 
alcohol; 

4.  a.  the  elementary  schools’  program  was  associated  with  less  reported  alcohol  use  among  typical 

“non-drinkers”  at  the  time  of  the  post-test; 

b.  the  secondary  schools’  program  was  associated  with  less  reported  alcohol  use  among  “drinkers” 
at  the  time  of  the  post-test; 

5.  a.  the  elementary  schools’  program  had  no  effect  on  expectations  concerning  future  use  of  alcohol; 
b.  the  secondary  schools’  program  was  associated  with  an  expectation  that  alcohol  would  be  used 

less  in  the  succeeding  12  months;  this  was  found  for  both  male  “drinkers”  and  females  who  usually 
did  not  drink; 

6.  the  lesson  plans  were  modified  in  line  with  the  evaluations  and  feedback  received  from  students 
and  teachers. 

The  overall  outcomes  of  the  two  programs  appear  to  be  positive  and  justify  their  wider  use  in  schools. 
Several  important  questions  remain,  however,  regarding  their  impact:  these  questions  relate  especially  to 
the  long-term  impact  of  the  programs  and  the  part  played  by  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior  in 
producing  the  desired  outcomes.  Implementation  of  the  program  should  be  accompanied  by  further 
research  to  determine  the  nature  of  these  relationships. 
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GOAL: 

TO  STIMULATE  INTEREST  IN  THE  ROLE,  USES,  AND  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  SOCIETY 
IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  A PERSONAL  DECISION  REGARDING  THE  USE  OR  NON-USE  OF 
ALCOHOL. 


LESSON  1 


OBJECTIVES 

1 . To  explore  “sobering  up”  myths. 

2.  To  begin  to  explore  social  attitudes  toward  drinking. 


OBJECTIVE  1:  TO  EXPLORE  “SOBERING  UP”  MYTHS 
Purpose: 

After  drinking  alcohol,  only  time  can  reduce  the  depressant  effects  of  this  drug.  It  takes  the  liver 
about  an  hour  to  break  down  the  alcohol  that  is  present  in  one  5 oz  (142  mL)  glass  of  wine, 
one  12  oz  (341  mL)  bottle  of  beer,  or  one  shot  (IV2  oz,  43  mL)  of  liquor. 

Many  people  still  believe  that  this  process  can  be  speeded  up  by  drinking  coffee,  having  a cold 
shower,  or  eating  to  ensure  the  depressant  effect  never  reaches  its  maximum. 

This  lesson  is  an  effort  to  dispel  these  myths  and  to  help  students  better  understand  that  time 
alone  is  what  works. 


Stepi: 

Show  some  portions  of  the  film.  Drink,  Drive,  Rationalize. 


This  film  is  available  from  any  automobile  club.  It  is  a series  of  short  scenes  of  people 
believing  myths  about  drinking,  driving,  and  becoming  sober. 

The  most  relevant  scene  to  show  is  the  one  in  which  a man,  obviously  intoxicated, 
asks  for  a cup  of  coffee  at  a diner.  He  believes  that  a cup  of  coffee  will  make  him  sober 
enough  to  drive  his  car.  Upon  leaving  the  diner,  he  drives  through  the  front  window 
of  the  diner. 
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Step1  (a): 

If  the  above  film  is  not  available,  this  lesson  can  be  introduced  by  showing  cartoons 
such  as  those  below  or  by  distributing  the  pamphlet  Myths  About  Drinking  and  Driving, 
available  from  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation,  33  Russell  St.,  Toronto  MSS  2S1. 
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Step  2: 

Question:  What  beliefs  are  the  people  expressing  in  each  case? 


Each  feels  that  there  is  a way  to  counteract  the  effects  of  alcohol  - by  drinking  coffee, 
by  eating,  etc. 


Question:  Why  do  people  feel  this  way? 


Because  coffee  is  a stimulant  it  can  make  one  feel  more  wide  awake  but  the  depressant 
effects  of  the  alcohol  on  the  brain  resulting  in  blurred  vision,  etc.,  are  still  present. 

Coffee  does  not  make  a person  sober.  This  is  a myth  - it  only  produces  a “wide-awake 
drunk:’  Many  people  have  experienced  this  latter  effect  and  thus  believe  that  coffee 
really  does  counteract  the  effects  of  alcohol. 


Step  3: 

What  other  myths  are  there  about  getting  sober? 
Make  a list  from  student  suggestions. 


Exercise:  Some  people  believe  that  exercise  can  increase  the  rate  of  elimination  of 
alcohol  from  the  system. 

Cold  Shower:  Some  people  believe  that  a cold  shower  can  stimulate  or  wake  you  up. 

Food:  Some  people  believe  that  eating  food  while  drinking  will  counteract  the  effects 
of  alcohol. 

Fresh  Air:  Some  people  believe  that  fresh  air  will  clear  the  alcohol  haze  from  the  brain. 

The  above  myths  might  appear  to  be  true  to  many  people  because  each  sobering  up 
method  allows  time  to  pass,  and  it  is  time  alone  that  can  accomplish  the  sobering  up 
process.  A rule  of  thumb  for  getting  sober  is:  wait  one  hour  for  each  drink  consumed, 
i.e.  one  glass  of  wine,  one  shot  of  liquor,  one  bottle  of  beer. 


Question:  What  is  the  only  way  to  get  sober? 


Time 
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OBJECTIVE  2:  TO  BEGIN  TO  EXPLORE  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  DRINKING 
Purpose: 

Television  commercials  are  often  greeted  with  some  skepticism  by  young  people.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  commercials  have  no  impact,  but  potentially  greater  impact  results  from  what  is 
happening  within  the  body  of  television  programs  (and  other  media).  Here  the  influence  can  be 
greater  because  it  is  so  acceptable  and  occurs  almost  without  notice. 

This  part  of  the  course  is  an  attempt  to  help  students  become  more  sensitive  to  influences 
around  them  that  could  encourage  the  use  of  alcohol. 

For  further  discussion  see  excerpts  from  the  article  entitled  “The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Drugs; 

An  Analysis  of  Mass  Media  Content;’  by  Hanneman  and  McEwan,  at  the  end  of  this  lesson. 


Step1: 

Question:  What  could  we  investigate  to  see  how  people  react  in  drinking  situations  and  if  or  how 
they  attempt  to  get  sober? 


This  could  include:  television, 
movies, 
parties, 
restaurants, 
taverns, 
print  media. 


Since  television,  movies,  and  magazines  are  probably  the  most  accessible  let  us  see  what 
happens  in  some  programs  and  stories. 


Step  2: 

Develop  a viewing  checklist  for  television  and  movies  that  should  include: 

1 . title  of  program,  or  movie; 

2.  channel,  date,  place; 

3.  who  was  doing  the  drinking; 

4.  the  situation  in  which  the  drinking  occurred; 

5.  the  reasons  for  drinking; 

6.  what  was  being  drunk; 

7.  what  happened  as  a result  of,  or  in  association  with,  the  drinking; 

8.  what  reactions  were  there  by  the  people  around  the  drinkers; 

9.  what  attempts  were  made  to  sober  up  before  leaving  the  situation; 

10.  viewers  personal  reactions. 

Provide  each  student  with  several  forms  with  which  they  can  work  while  watching  their 
designated  program. 


Each  student  should  watch  a selected  channel  for  a selected  period  and  this  schedule  should 
be  posted  so  that  all  types  of  programming  are  covered. 


Student  viewing  schedule: 

Student  A Channel 

Date 

Time 

Student  B Channel 

Date 

Time 

Etc. 
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Develop  a magazine  analysis  checklist  that  will  include  each  of  the  10  categories  listed  for 
television  and  movies. 


Student  reading  schedule: 

Student  A Magazine.. Issue. 

students  Magazine  Issue.. 

Etc. 


Television  Program  Research  Checkiist 


1 . Title  of  Program 

2.  Date Channel Time 

3.  Drinkers 

4.  Situation 

5.  Reasons  they  were  drinking 


6.  What  was  being  drunk 

7.  What  happened  as  a result  of,  or  in  association  with,  the  drinking 


8.  Reaction  of  others  in  the  program 


9.  Sobering-up  attempts 


10.  My  feelings 


Magazine  Research  Checklist 

1.  Name  of  Magazine 

Issue 

2.  Name  of  article  or  story 


3.  Who  were  the  drinkers 


4.  In  what  situation  was  the  drinking  happening 


5.  For  what  reasons  were  they  drinking 


6.  What  was  being  drunk 

7.  What  happened  as  a result  of,  or  in  association  with,  the  drinking 


8.  Reaction  of  those  around  the  drinkers 


9.  Sobering-up  attempts 


10.  My  feelings 
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The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Drugs: 

An  Analysis  of  Mass  Media  Content 

Gerhard  J.  Hanneman 
William  J.  McEwen 


People  watched  television  an  average  of  over  three  hours  a day  in  1974,  according  to  surveys  conducted. 
Most  of  people’s  news  comes  from  television,  and  television  is  believed  more  than  any  other  medium. 

Television  teaches  how  others  behave  in  various  conflict  situations;  what  is  acceptable,  what  is  tolerable 
when  and  where. 

Talking  about  what  has  been  seen  on  television  is  a great  topic  of  conversation  for  many  people  - 
it  is  safe  and  causes  little  conflict. 

Many  media  messages  promote  anti-social  behavior  by  suggesting  that  chemical  substances  provide 
a way  of  alleviating  unpleasant  conflicts  and  stress  and  of  ameliorating  uncomfortable  situations. 

Although  advertising  of  chemicals  shows  chemical  solutions  to  be  quick,  easy,  and  effective,  more  subtle 
is  the  frequent  depiction  of  making  a drink  or  being  served  a drink  upon  returning  home  from  work  in 
many  series.  Nightclubs  and  bar  settings  are  overly  abundant  in  adventure-crime  series.  Since  these 
situations  happen  over  and  over  and  re-exposure  increases  acceptance,  it  is  difficult  to  counteract  this 
influence.  Research  has  shown  that  by  the  time  a young  person  reaches  high  school,  he/she  has  spent  as 
much  time  with  television  as  in  school. 

In  contrast  with  pro-drug  messages,  there  is  a minimum  of  anti-drug  messages.  Since  these  usually  have 
to  be  in  the  form  of  public  service  types  of  advertising  or  programming  they  appear  infrequently  and  in 
non-prime  time  slots. 

Volume  III  of  the  International  Yearbooks  of  Drug  Addiction  and  Society 

Communication  Research  and  Drug  Education,  edited  by  Ronald  Elroy  Ostman. 

Sage  Publications  © 1976.  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


The  table  below  shows  which  drugs  were  portrayed  in  types  of  programs,  during  a two-week  period. 


Weeki  (80  hours) 

Week  2 (21  hours) 

Program  Type 

Drug 

Comedy/ 

Variety 

Drama 

Comedy/ 

Variety 

Drama 

Alcohol 

.54 

.61 

.67 

.86 

Tobacco 

.06 

.15 

.29 

.43 

Licit  Drugs 

.06 

.13 

.05 

.10 

Illicit  Drugs 

.01 

.20 

.05 

.14 

The  figures  represent  the  number  of  depictions  per  hour  of  air  time. 
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As  this  shows,  alcohol  is  most  often  shown,  and  is  shown  more  in  dramas  than  comedies  or  variety  shows. 
Tobacco  is  used,  but  rarely  discussed,  while  alcohol  is  both  used  and  discussed.  Refusals  happen  rarely 
as  shown  by  the  next  table. 


Weeki 

Week  2 

Drug 

Use 

Refusal 

Reference 

Made 

Use 

Refusal 

Reference 

Made 

Alcohol 

49 

2 

31 

16 

1 

15 

Tobacco 

14 

0 

1 

14 

1 

0 

Licit  Drugs 

2 

0 

10 

2 

0 

1 

Illicit  Drugs 

2 

2 

18 

0 

2 

2 

Refusals  are  usually  based  on  time  and  place  rather  than  consequences  of  use.  Negative  consequences 
of  use  are  rarely,  if  ever,  shown  or  even  discussed.  Generally  use  is  shown  in  social  contact  situations. 


When  print  media  is  analyzed,  the  same  picture  emerges  except  that  there  are  more  mentions  of  illicit  drug 
use.  In  newspapers,  the  items  deal  with  events  of  the  use,  not  reasons  for  use. 
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LESSON  2 


OBJECTIVES 

1 . To  report  on  the  findings  from  research  into  television  programming. 

2.  To  explore  attitudes  toward  drinking. 


OBJECTIVE  1:  TO  REPORT  ON  THE  FINDINGS  FROM  RESEARCH  INTO  TELEVISION  PROGRAMMING 
Step1: 

Students  should  be  put  in  small  groups  to  summarize  their  research  findings  by  discussing  the 
following  questions: 

1 . What  types  of  programs  or  stories  generally  have  drinking  situations? 

2.  Who  generally  does  the  drinking? 

3.  Who  is  most  often  drunk? 

4.  Who  does  not  usually  drink? 

5.  Where  is  drinking  usually  done? 

6.  What  are  the  reasons  most  often  given  for  drinking? 

7.  What  usually  happened  to  the  drinker  and  those  around  him/her? 

8.  What  attempts  are  made  to  counteract  the  effects  of  alcohol? 

Step  2: 

Bring  total  class  back  together. 

Question:  How  accurate  are  the  scenes  and  situations  you  observed  on  television  compared  to 
what  you  have  observed  for  yourself  or  know  of  drinking  situations? 

Question:  What  is  omitted  or  misrepresented? 


In  many  television  programs,  the  harmful  consequences  of  a drinking  episode  are  not 
shown,  e.g.  a person  who  has  been  drinking  heavily  is  shown  as  driving  home  safely. 

Television  programs  (except  those  specifically  made  to  portray  problem  drinking)  rarely 
show  anything  but  “beautiful  people”  drinking. 

Drinking  situations  are  generally  portrayed  as  involving  happy  group  entertaining  rather 
than  lonely,  sad  drinking. 


Question:  How  could  television  programs  and  stories  be  made  more  realistic  in  dealing  with 
drinking  situations? 


Increased  realism  might  include: 

1 . Portraying  bad  effects  of  drinking,  e.g.  getting  into  a violent  argument  and 
being  hurt. 

2.  Showing  alcoholics  as  coming  from  all  walks  of  life  and  not  being  only  on  skid  row, 
e.g.  showing  a married,  working  woman  who  gets  into  trouble  because  of  drinking. 

3.  Showing  alternatives  to  driving  after  drinking. 

4.  Having  some  people  refuse  to  drink  in  drinking  situations. 
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Question;  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  about  this  situation? 


Some  students  may  wish  to  write  to  the  Canadian  Radio  and  Television  Commission 
(CRTC)  and  make  suggestions  as  to  how  alcohol  use  should  be  handled  on  television 
and  radio. 


OBJECTIVE  2:  TO  EXPLORE  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  DRINKING 
Purpose: 

How  people  feel  about  drinking  will  often  influence  what  they  do  about  drinking,  and  what  other 
people  feel  about  drinking  can  also  affect  one’s  behavior. 

Too  often  we  do  not  know  how  people  really  feel.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  compare  different 
attitudes  toward  drinking  to  decide  what  attitudes  each  student  wishes  to  have  and  how  these 
attitudes  will  affect  behavior. 


Stepi: 

Question;  How  did  the  people  in  television  and  in  stories  feel  about  drinking  alcohol? 


These  feelings  could  include; 

1 . Drinking  is  good  for  relieving  tension. 

2.  Drinking  is  acceptable  almost  anywhere. 

3.  Drinking  improves  one’s  social  life. 

4.  Drinking  is  not  harmful. 

5.  Drinking  makes  one  more  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex. 


Question;  What  do  you  think  are  the  feelings  in  this  class  toward  drinking  alcohol? 

Here  is  an  attitude  scale  that  may  help  us  discover  what  we  think. 

Hand  out  the  attitude  scale  (attached). 

Have  students  get  a partner  and  share  with  each  other  their  feelings  about  drinking,  using  the 
attitude  scale  as  a basis  for  discussion. 

After  completing  their  individual  discussions  have  students  tell  of  anything  they  felt  they  learned 
about  themselves  and/or  their  partner  as  a result  of  the  interview  and  attitude  scale. 


Step  2: 

Question;  Why  do  you  think  you  feel  the  way  you  do  about  alcohol?  From  where  have  you  got 
your  ideas? 


Family 

Friends 

Experience 

Reading 

Television 

Own  thinking 

Etc. 
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We  have  looked  at  television  attitudes  and  attitudes  of  other  people  in  our  class. 

Question:  How  do  you  think  your  parents  would  answer  the  attitude  survey? 

Have  students  fill  out  a survey  as  they  think  their  parents  would.  Then  take  home  a blank  one 
and  ask  their  parents  to  fill  it  out  in  confidence  (to  be  seen  only  by  the  student). 

After  the  parents  have  filled  out  the  attitude  survey,  students  could  be  asked  to  compare  their 
projected  responses  with  their  parents’  actual  responses,  and  draw  conclusions  from  these 
results. 

INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH 

1 . Survey  other  people  in  your  family  or  circle  of  friends  to  find  out  their  attitudes  toward 
drinking  alcohol.  What  conclusions  could  you  draw  from  such  a survey? 

2.  Compare  cultural  or  ethnic  attitudes  and  behavior  toward  drinking,  e.g.  French  vs  Jewish, 
using  the  following: 

(i)  When  do  they  drink? 

(ii)  How  much  drinking  is  okay  in  their  culture? 

(iii)  Is  it  okay  for  women  to  drink  in  their  culture? 

(iv)  How  do  they  handle  an  alcoholic? 
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DRINKING  ATTITUDES 

Get  with  a partner  (preferably  someone  whose  attitudes  you  do  not  know). 

Read  the  first  statement  listed  below  to  yourself  and  indicate  your  answer  by  putting  a checkmark  (-/) 
in  the  column  that  most  closely  matches  your  feelings  about  the  statement. 

Share  with  your  partner  your  rating  and  the  reason  you  checked  what  you  did. 

Continue  in  the  same  fashion  with  the  rest  of  the  list  of  statements,  individually  marking  your  opinion  and 
then  discussing  your  responses. 


Very 

Good 

Okay 

Not 

Sure 

Bad 

Very 

Bad 

1.  1 feel  that  having  a drink  or 

two  at  a party  is: 

2.  1 feel  that  drinking  under  the 

legal  drinking  age  of  18  is; 

3.  1 feel  that  driving  after 

having  a few  drinks  is: 

4.  1 feel  that  getting  drunk  is: 

5.  1 feel  that  someone  who  is 

drinking  a lot  and  may  be  an 
alcoholic  is: 

6.  1 feel  that  drinking  to  feel 

relaxed  is: 

7.  1 feel  that  drinking  to  help 

overcome  shyness  is: 

% 
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LESSON  3 


OBJECTIVES 

1 . To  discuss  four  basic  human  needs. 

2.  To  explore  how  alcohol  can  be  used  to  satisfy  these  needs. 

3.  To  see  how  the  use  of  alcohol  to  satisfy  some  needs  could  interfere  with  satisfaction  of 
other  needs. 

4.  To  see  how  the  four  needs  can  be  satisfied  without  the  use  of  alcohol. 


OBJECTIVE  1:  TO  DISCUSS  FOUR  BASIC  HUMAN  NEEDS 
Step1: 

Show  a picture  of  the  moon. 

Question:  What  is  not  on  the  moon  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  live  there? 


There  is  no  air,  water,  or  food. 


Question;  Why  do  we  need  these  three  things? 


We  need  air  to  breathe,  water  to  keep  from  becoming  dehydrated  and  thus  dying, 
and  food  to  provide  needed  minerals,  vitamins,  etc.  that  keep  our  bodies  functioning. 


Step  2: 

Just  having  these  three  things  will  not  ensure  that  we  lead  a satisfying  life. 

Think  of  a person  in  jail  who  has  been  put  in  solitary  confinement.  What  is  lacking  in  this  life? 


Qther  people  with  whom  to  talk 

Something  to  do 

Someone  for  whom  to  care 

Someone  to  care 

Freedom 

Etc. 
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As  humans  we  all  have  need  of  certain  things  to  be  able  to  live,  and  live  satisfactorily.  These  things 
can  be  put  into  four  categories: 


NEEDS 


Question;  How  do  you  satisfy  each  of  these  needs  during  a day? 


Fill  in  the  parts  of  the  circle  as  each  is  mentioned. 

Physical: 

eat 

drink 

breathe 

wear  appropriate  clothes 

take  care  when  sick 

exercise 

Social: 

be  with  other  people 

help  friends 

Emotional: 

have  fun 

be  free 

be  admired 

get  help  from  others 

have  confidence 

care  for  other  people 

Intellectual: 

learn 

try  new  things 

compete  with  others 

ask  questions 
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OBJECTIVE  2:  TO  EXPLORE  HOW  ALCOHOL  CAN  BE  USED  TO  SATISFY  THESE  NEEDS 
Slept; 

Put  an  advertisement  for  alcohol  beside  the  “physical  need”  part  of  the  circle. 
Question:  What  need  does  the  advertisement  say  alcohol  will  satisfy? 


Thirst  - the  need  for  fluids. 


Put  an  advertisement  for  alcohol  that  shows  people  in  a party  situation  beside  the  “social  needs” 
section. 

Question:  What  need  is  being  said  to  be  aided  here? 


Need  to  be  with  people  and  be  friendly. 


An  advertisement  that  shows  an  obviously  successful  person,  one  who  drinks  because 
successful  people  do,  can  be  placed  by  the  “intellectual  need”  section. 

An  advertisement  showing  a romantic  scene  can  be  placed  beside  the  “emotional  need”  section. 


OBJECTIVE  3:  TO  SEE  HOW  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOL  TO  SATISFY  SOME  NEEDS  COULD  INTERFERE 
WITH  SATISFACTION  OF  OTHER  NEEDS 


Step1: 

In  each  case  illustrated,  the  use  of  alcohol  is  seen  as  a way  to  satisfy  some  need.  But  in  each 
case,  the  use  of  alcohol  could  actually  hinder  the  gaining  of  that  need,  and  also  prevent  other 
needs  from  being  satisfied. 

Example  1:  Drinking  to  satisfy  thirst. 

Question:  If  one  uses  alcohol  to  satisfy  thirst  what  actually  happens? 


At  first  the  thirst  is  gone,  but  later  one  may  be  more  thirsty  than  ever. 

Using  alcohol  instead  of  more  nutritious  drinks  means  some  vitamins  are  not  being 
taken  in  by  the  body. 

Alcohol  makes  one  feel  satisfied  and  therefore  one  may  not  eat  proper  foods. 


Conclusion;  Drinking  alcohol  may  satisfy  the  need  for  fluids  but  will  not  allow  other  physical  needs 
to  be  satisfied.  That  is  why  many  heavy  drinkers  suffer  from  diseases  due  to  lack  of  vitamins  and 
proper  nutrients. 
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Example  2:  Drinking  to  be  sociable. 

Question:  If  one  drinks  to  be  sociable  what  can  happen? 


c 


If  you  drink  too  much  the  people  with  whom  you  are  trying  to  be  sociable  might  not  like 
your  behavior. 

If  you  can  only  be  sociable  by  drinking,  you  will  never  develop  needed  social  skills  for 
non-drinking  situations. 

You  could  become  dependent  upon  alcohol  to  get  you  through  social  occasions  and 
then  not  be  able  to  control  yourself. 

You  may  make  mistakes  that  you  would  not  make  if  you  had  not  been  drinking. 


Conclusion;  Drinking  at  social  occasions  is  alright,  but  needing  to  drink  to  be  sociable  can  have 
the  opposite  effect  and  loss  of  friends  could  result. 

Example  3:  Drinking  to  aid  success. 

Question:  If  you  drink  to  help  you  succeed  what  might  happen? 


Many  people  feel  they  must  show  an  image  and  drinking  can  be  part  of  that  image. 

If  one  drinks  too  much  the  image  will  be  spoiled. 

Some  people  feel  they  must  entertain  business  friends.  Yet  if  you  drink  too  often  during 
the  day  you  cannot  do  a good  job;  you  will  be  too  tired  and  will  probably  make  mistakes 
for  which  you  could  get  into  great  trouble. 

If  you  feel  you  must  have  a drink  after  school  and  then  try  to  get  your  homework  done, 
it  might  result  in  too  many  mistakes  in  your  homework. 


Conclusion:  Alcohol  does  not  necessarily  help  in  achieving  success.  It  can  make 
one  less  alert  and  lead  to  more  failure  than  success. 

Example  4:  Drinking  to  satisfy  emotional  needs. 

Question:  Many  people  say  they  drink  to  feel  good  and  give  themselves  confidence.  What  is 
really  happening? 


Qne  of  the  first  effects  of  drinking  alcohol  is  lowered  inhibitions  and  impaired  judgment. 
Qne  feels  able  to  do  things  that  might  not  be  possible  without  a drink,  e.g.  flirt  with  a 
member  of  the  opposite  sex,  talk  in  public.  Yet  it  is  a false  sense  of  confidence,  because 
once  the  effect  has  worn  off  one  may  no  longer  be  able  to  keep  it  up  and  expectations 
raised  previously  may  be  shattered. 

If  you  drink  to  lower  inhibitions  and  then  continue  to  drink,  you  may  become  over- 
confident and  pushy  to  the  point  of  being  rejected  by  the  one  with  whom  you  were 
trying  to  make  an  impression. 


Conclusion:  Drinking  alcohol  to  gain  confidence  or  feel  good  about  oneself  is  creating  a false 
impression  and  you  will  still  have  to  face  yourself  and  others  once  the  effect  has  worn  off. 


i 
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OBJECTIVE  4:  TO  SEE  HOW  THE  FOUR  NEEDS  CAN  BE  SATISFIED  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOL 
Step!: 

Organize  students  into  small  groups  (5-8  students).  Each  group  is  to  discuss  one  need  and  how  it  can 
be  satisfied  without  the  use  of  alcohol. 


Satisfying  physical  needs: 

drink  some  water,  milk,  pop,  tea  - anything  that  will  satisfy  thirst  without  containing 
alcohol. 

Satisfying  social  needs: 

take  lessons  on  how  to  talk  with  others,  practise  in  social  situations. 

Satisfying  emotional  needs: 
go  out  and  try  to  make  a new  friend. 

Satisfying  Intellectual  needs: 
take  up  a new  hobby. 


Have  each  group  list  their  ideas  on  large  paper  and  post  them  so  that  other  groups  can  learn  from 
them  also. 


Step  2: 

Suggest  that  each  of  the  alternatives  be  tried  and  report  back  on  the  outcome. 
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LESSON  4 


OBJECTIVES 

1 . To  explore  problem  drinking  in  relation  to  young  people. 

2.  To  clarify  feelings  about  drunkenness. 

3.  To  explore  actions  young  people  can  take  to  reduce  problems  associated  with  drinking. 


OBJECTIVE  1:  TO  EXPLORE  PROBLEM  DRINKING  IN  RELATION  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Slept: 

Hand  out  copies  of  newspaper  articles  that  talk  about  teenage  drinking  (see  attached  examples). 

Question:  Is  teenage  drinking  a problem? 
or 

Show  film  Cheers  - (Addiction  Research  Foundation) 

Question:  Where  and  under  what  circumstances  have  you  had  a drink  of  alcohol  or  observed 
young  people  drinking  alcohol? 

Step  2: 

Question:  What  are  the  immediate  effects  that  drinking  alcohol  has  on  a person? 


Elicit  from  students  the  effects  that  one  drink  can  have.  Then  continue  with  two  and 

three  drinks.  This  should  include: 

becoming  more  talkative; 

becoming  more  bold; 

becoming  louder; 

taking  chances; 

feeling  attraction  for  the  opposite  sex; 
feeling  argumentative; 
getting  dizzy; 

feeling  sick  to  one’s  stomach. 

(Can  use  booklet  Alcohol:  Do  You  Know  Enough  About  It?  available  from  the  Addiction 
Research  Foundation.) 


Question:  How  does  this  kind  of  drinking  lead  to  problem  drinking? 


As  one  drinks,  tolerance  develops.  Where  previously  one  or  two  drinks  would  create 
certain  feelings,  it  can  soon  take  more  to  create  the  same  feelings. 

As  one’s  personality  changes  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  one  may  like  the  changes, 
e.g.  from  being  shy  to  being  outgoing,  and  try  to  achieve  this  new  personality  more 
often  with  the  help  of  alcohol. 
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Step  3: 

Put  class  into  small  groups  (5-8  students). 

Ask  them  to  consider  the  question;  What  is  problem  drinking  and  how  could  such  a drinking 

pattern  harm  aspects  of  your  life,  e.g.  family  relationships, 

school, 

friends, 

health, 

finances, 

feelings  about  yourself, 
personal  goals? 


Students  should  be  able  to  come  up  with  the  following: 

Family  Relationships: 

- lack  of  affection 

- poor  communication 

- arguments 

School 

- homework  not  done 

- getting  easily  upset 

- difficulty  in  maintaining  attention 

- poor  grades 

- trouble  with  authorities,  e.g.  principal 

Friends 

- arguments 

- no  longer  fun  to  be  with 

Health 

- poor  appetite 

- sleepy 

- loss  of  memory 

- sickness 

Finances 

- spending  allowance  on  alcohol 

- borrowing  money 

- usually  “broke” 

Feelings  About  Oneself 

- needing  a drink  to  face  the  day 

- losing  self-respect  for  oneself 

Goals 

- if  arrested,  e.g.  for  drunk  driving,  I may  not  be  able  to  get 
where  I want  to  go 

- may  no  longer  feel  like  achieving 

OBJECTIVE  2:  TO  CLARIFY  FEELINGS  ABOUT  DRUNKENNESS 
Step1: 

Bring  class  back  together  to  share  the  results  of  their  discussion. 
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Step  2: 

Discuss  a situation  where  someone  they  know  has  become  drunk  and  how  people  reacted  to 
the  situation. 

Question;  How  do  you  feel  about  someone  who  gets  drunk  once  in  a while? 

Question:  How  do  you  feel  about  a person  drinking  excessively  over  a long  period  of  time? 


The  Liquor  Control  Act  of  Ontario  (1972)  says  that  it  is  illegal  to  be  intoxicated  in  a 
public  place.  If  you  are  convicted  of  being  intoxicated  in  a public  place  you  can  be  given 
a fine  of  not  more  than  $50.00.  If  it  is  the  second  time  you  can  be  imprisoned  30  days 
or  sent  to  a rehabilitation  institute. 


OBJECTIVE  3:  TO  EXPLORE  ACTIONS  YOUNG  PEOPLE  CAN  TAKE  TO  REDUCE  PROBLEMS 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  DRINKING 


Stepi: 

Put  class  into  small  groups  to  discuss  the  question: 

What  can  young  people  and  individuals  do  to  help  reduce  the  problems  associated  with  drinking? 


Students  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  following: 

1 . Reducing  one’s  own  consumption  could  encourage  others  close  to  them  also  to 
reduce  their  consumption. 

2.  When  giving  a party  serve  non-alcoholic  drinks  or  have  non-alcoholic  drinks  as 
an  alternative. 

3.  Know  your  own  limit. 

4.  Do  not  drive  after  drinking  and  also  encourage  friends  not  to  drive  after  drinking. 

5.  Be  alert  for  danger  signs  of  problem  drinking  in  oneself  and  friends. 

6.  Discuss  feelings  about  drinking  with  family  and  friends  to  clarify  one’s  own  stand. 

7.  Learn  about  the  problem. 

8.  Influence  schools  and  governments  to  help  people  become  more  aware  of  the 
problems  associated  with  drinking. 

9.  If  you  have  a problem,  seek  help. 
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German  teens  embrace  alcohol 

By  JOHN  DOBNBKKG 

WIKSBAnKN-Virtiinlly  all 
juvcnilos  botwecn  the  ages  of  12 
and  IS  years  have  at  least  exper- 
imented with  alcohol. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  a study 
conducted,  and  just  released  here, 
by  the  Hessian  state  ministry  of 
social  welfare. 

The  survey  was  conducted 
among  teenagers  in  one  represen- 
tative large  city,  one  small  town, 
and  one  rural  district  in  Oils  West 
German  state. 

The  motivations  for  teenage 
drinking,  according  to  the  study, 
are  "curiosity”,  “boredotp”,  "to 
demonstrate  maturity,  especially 
to  peers",  "to  overcome  inhibitions 
and  insecurity”,  and  "to  deal  with 
stress  and  conflict  situations  in  the 
home,  school  and  social  circles". 

Although  beer  is  the  most  widely 
consumed  alcoholic  beverage 
among  teenagers  questioned  in  the 
survey,  champagne,  wine,  vodka, 
whi.sky  and  schnaps  are  also 
factors. 

The  investigators  who  conducted 
the  study  established  five  distinct 
groups  of  juvenile  drinkers! 

One  group,  by  far  the  largest, 
encompasses  those  youths  who 
drink  once  or  twice  a year,  usually 
in  the  company  of  and  with  per- 
mission of  their  parents,  for  fe.stive 
family  occasions.  Wine,  cham- 
pagne and  beer  are  the  beverages 
usually  consumed  by  them  at  such 
times. 

A second  group  consists  of  tho.se 
who  with  vaiying  frequency  con- 
sume alcoholic  beverages  at  par- 
ties and  on  festive  occasions, 
usually  in  the  company  of  their 
age-peers. 

The  third  group  embraces  those 
who  drink  moderate  amounts  of 
alcohol,  but  regularly,  usually 
afler  peer-group  aciivities  such  as 
athletic  tournaments,  soccer 
matches  or  club  meetings. 

A fourth  group  con.Sists  of  those 


youngsters  who  drink  to  solve  of  those  who  meet  regularly  with 
problems  at  home  or  school.  age-peers  “primarily  to  get 

The  fifth  major  group  is  made  up  drunk". 


Reprinted  from  The  Journal, 

monthly  newspaper  of  the 

Addiction  Research  Foundation  of  Ontario. 


Florida  documents  serious  problem 
as  ranks  of  young  alcoholics  swell 
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More  young  d rinking  drivers 
dying  on  Ontario  highways 


LOWERING  THE  legal  drinking 
age  has  become  a routine  political 
activity  for  state  and  provincial 
legislatures  across  North  Amer- 
ica. 

In  July,  1971.  Ontario  lowered 
its  legal  age  for  drinking  from 
aged  21  to  18,  and  with  that  drop  a 
number  of  research  programs 
sprang  into  life  to  measure  the 
subsequent  impact  on  drinking 
patterns. 

The  results  coming  to  light  are 
sobering. 

In  separate  reports  made  to  the 
conference.  Paul  Whitehead,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  sociology.  Uni- 


versity of  Western  Ontario,  and 
Dr.  Wolfgang  '.‘^chmidt.  associate 
research  director.  Addiction 
Research  Foundation,  came  to 
some  common  ground: 

Since  imposition  of  the  new 
drinking  age  lows,  significantly 
more  young  drivers  are  being 
involved  in  accidents  and  are- 
being  killed,  and  the  carnage  can 
be  directly  related  to  their  drink- 
ing—not  to  increased  police  sensi- 
tivity, or  across  the  board 
increases  in  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents. 

“The  problem  of  mixing  drink- 
ing and  driving  is  not  new  “Dr. 
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Whitehead  told  the  conference. 
“Many  adults  have  been  doing  it 
for  years.” 

“But,  by  making  the  purchase 
of  alcoholic  beverages  legal  for  18 
to  20-year-olds,  it  possibly 
increased  the  proportion  of  them 
who  used  alcoholic  beverages, 
increased  the  frequency  of  drink- 
ing, and  maybe  even  increased  the 
amount  of  alcoholic  beverages 
they  consumed  at  any  one  time.” 

It’s  to  be  expected  that  acci- 
dents among  this  age  group  would 
rise  as  more  young  people  become 
eligible  to  drive  and  as  their  gen- 
eral accessibility  to  cars 
increases. 

But,  among  the  18  to  20-year-old 
group,  only  half  the  increases  in 
collisions  could  be  accounted  for 
by  such  non-drinking  factors,  said 
Dr.  Whitehead.  The  other  half 
must  be  attributed  to  the  changes 
in  the  drinking  lasvs,  he  asserted. 

Dr.  Whitehead,  who  studied 
police  records  of  all  collisions  in 
London,  Ontario  from  January. 
1968  to  June,  1973  for  his  study, 
reported  that  alcohol-involved  col- 
lisions had  their  greatest 
increases  in  the  *8  and  19-year-old 
groups,  and  that  dramatic 
increases  in  alcohol-related  acci- 
dents could  also  be  charted  for  16 
and  17-year-olds. 

Among  this  latter  group,  said 
Dr.  Whitehead,  it  appears  the 
increase  in  collisions  is  due 
almost  exclusively  to  the  change 
in  the  drinking  component  of  the 
law. 

How  significant  are  these 
changes? 

In  the  one  year  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  age  law  change,  alco- 
hol-related collisions  among  the  18 
to  20-year-olds  increased  1747o, 
compared  to  the  total  collisions 
(alcohol  related  plus  non-drinking 
cases)  for  this  age  group,  which 
increased  287o. 

Among  the  24-year-olds,  whose 
records  were  used  as  controls, 
alcohol-related  collisions  in- 
creased only  33%  the  year  follow- 
ing the  change  and  then  decreased 
34%  the  following  year. 

Dr.  Whitehead  noted  the 
increase  in  alcohol-related  colli- 
sions ;was  greater  for:  the 
20-year-oIds  than  24r year-old?  by  a 
ratio  of  five  to  one. 
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Children  ‘smashed 
and  even  comatose’ 


WINNIPEG— A startling  increase 
in  alcohol  consumption  by  chil- 
dren has  child  care  officials  in 
Winnipeg  worried. 

And  the  mounting  statistical  toll 
may  be  only  the  tip  of  a drinking 
iceberg  among  Winnipeg’s  10-  to 
16-year-olds. 

One  who  is  particularly 
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alarmed  with  soaring  alcohol  con- 
sumption by  children  is  Dr. 
Charles  Ferguson,  medical  direc- 
tor of  ambulatory  care  at  the  Chil- 
dren’s Centre  of  Winnipeg’s 
Health  Sciences  Centre. 

In  recent  months,  Dr.  Ferguson 
said  his  department  has  seen  an 
average  of  one  severely  inebriated 
:iiild  per  day,  somefning  that  was 
unlikely  to  occur  even  a year  ago. , 
And  the  incidence  of  alcohol  mis- 1 
use  by  children  seems  on  the 
increase. 

Dr.  Ferguson  told  a public 
meeting  on  child  placements  that 
during  one  recent  week  his  depart- 
ment treated  four  youngsters; 
three  of  them  were  so  drunk  they 
had  to  be  admitted  to  hospital. 

“They  come  in  falling  down, 
smashed-drunk  and  even  coma- 
tose,’’ Dr.  Ferguson  said. 

Most  of  the  youthful  problem 
drinkers  admit  they  are  in  their 
teenage  years,  and  a few  are  as 
young  as  10,  the  physician  added. 

“This  has  been  a trend  that’s 
been  going  on  for  about  a year,’’ 
Dr.  Ferguson  told  The  Journal  in 
an  interview. 

“It  has  also  been  reported  by 
Dr.  Martin  Walfish  of  Toronto, 
who  says  they  are  also  seeing 
more  acute  inebriation  in  children 
now  than  ever  before.’’ 

Dr.  Ferguson  added:  “One  won- 
ders whether  the  difference 
between  now  and  before  may  be  in 
their  being  apprehended.  I suppose 
in  times  past  the  kid  went  upstairs 
and  the  father  booted  him  one  and 
stuck  his  head  in  the  bathtub  and 
made  him  sober  up  overnight. 
Now  they  seem  to  get  into  some 
sort  of  contact  with  peace  officers 
and  other  people  who  naturally 
feel  that  they  need  some  medical 
care,  so  they  are  brought  to  the 
hospital.’’ 

Most  of  those  severely  intoxi- 
cated are  brought  into  the  Chil- 
dren's Centre  at  night  and  on 
weekends.  Dr.  Ferguson  said. 
About  half  the  young  patients  are 
males  and  half  are  females,  he 
added. 

Dr.  Ferguson  denied  earlier 
reports  he  had  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a detoxification  depart- 
ment for  children  in  the  Health 
Sciences  Centre. 
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Teenage  drinking 

GUELPH,  Out.— Classroom  disruptions  caused  by  intoxicated 
students  on  the  last  day  of  school  in  previous  years  have  led  the 
Wellington  County  Board  of  Education  to  shorten  the  length  of 
the  final  day  of  high  school  classes.  ’’ 

' —Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  (June  11,  1975) 

The  above  news  item  provides  food  for  thought  as  to  what  the  future 
may  hold  in  store. 

For  example,  now  that  a sizeable  number  of  high  school  students  are 
drinking  regularly  at  noon  hour,  perhaps  schools  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge by  providing  afternoon  siesta  periods  to  assist  students  in  the 
recovery  process. 

And  now  that  alcohol  is  beginning  to  intefere  with  good,  clean  fun  at 
school  dances,  perhaps  educators  can  be  expected  to  set-up  in-house 
bars  to  facilitate  drinking. 

Clearly,  until  the  formal  school  system  decides  to  face  and  attack 
the  mounting  problems  created  by  increased  student 
drinking— particularly  during  the  school  day— the  future  looks  pretty 
bleak. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  easy  solutions.  But  the  school  system  has  a 
clear  responsibility  to  confront  and  begin  tackling  the  problems 
created  by  extensive  teenage  drinking. 

At  the  present  time,  it  seems  schools  are  adopting  a variety  of 
approaches  to  deal  with  such  presenting  problems  as  students  with 
hangovers,  students  drinking  at  lunch  hour,  school  dances  and  other 
social  and  sports  events. 

Occassionally,  the  student  is  sent  home  for  the  day,  in  more  severe 
cases,  the  student  may  be  suspended.  But,  more  often  than  not,  it 
seems  the  problem  is  totally  ignored. 

While  no  solid  information  seems  to  be  available  on  whether  a strict 
no-drinking  policy  is  helpful  in  reducing  drinking  problems  in  schools, 
a punative  approach  may  not  be  a bad  place  to  start. 

In  the  meantime,  schools  have  a responsibility  to  begin  looking  and 
testing  various  alcohol  education  approaches  to  determine  what  works 
in  which  circumstances.  This,  for  example,  will  involve  testing  high 
and  low  fear  programs. 

Little  is  known  about  alcohol  education.  The  subject  has. a long  but 
rather  undistinguished  history,  with  much  of  its  origin  seeped  in 
abstinence  and  religious  traditions. 

More  recently,  there  has  been  little  in  the  way  of  alcohol  education 
and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  convince  both  educators  and  students  of 
the  need  for  some  renewed  effort  in  this  area. 

Very  few  young  people  have  benefitted  from  learning  about  al- 
cohol. . .objective  facts  about  the  drug,  its  uses  and  its  problems. 

There  is  considerable  reason  for  concern  with  the  special  problems 
created  by  teenage  drinking.  Young  people  are  being  raised  in  a 
drinking  society  where  per  capita  consumption  and  alcoholism  are 
increasing  hand-in-hand. 
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LESSON  5 


OBJECTIVES 

1 . To  examine  Ontario’s  laws  concerning  alcohol. 

2.  To  debate  the  appropriateness  of  these  laws. 

3.  To  rewrite  Ontario’s  laws  regarding  alcohol  to  conform  to  attitudes  and  present  state  of 
knowledge. 


OBJECTIVE  1:  TO  EXAMINE  ONTARIO’S  LAWS  CONCERNING  ALCOHOL 


Step1: 


Give  students  the  attached  questionnaire  on  the  liquor  laws  in  Ontario. 


Individually,  students  are  to  mark  whether  the  activities  stated  are  legal  or  illegal. 


ACTIVITIES 

1 . Sellirig  alcoholic  beverages  in  grocery  stores. 

2.  Making  100  gallons  of  wine  for  home  use  within  a year. 

3.  Selling  liquor  to  a person  who  is  obviously  drunk. 

4.  Serving  alcoholic  beverages  to  a minor  in  a restaurant. 

5.  Borrowing  an  adult’s  I.D.  so  you  can  buy  a drink. 

6.  Drinking  a beer  in  a public  park  or  beach. 

7.  Serving  a drink  to  a minor  (under  18)  in  your  home. 

8.  Buying  alcoholic  beverages  for  a minor  (under  18  years). 

9.  Carrying  a gun  while  intoxicated.  The  person  has  to  have  a 
permit  to  carry  the  gun. 

1 0.  Driving  with  a case  of  unopened  beers  on  the  back  seat. 

1 1 . Driving  with  BAG  (Blood  Alcohol  Level)  that  is  0.08  or  more. 

1 2.  Refusing  to  submit  to  a Breathalyzer  test  given  by  a 
police  officer. 

13.  Ordering  a beer  with  a meal  on  Sunday  from  12  noon  to  10  p.m. 
in  your  favorite  restaurant. 

1 4.  Buying  a bottle  of  wine  for  a minor. 

1 5.  Giving  a ride  to  an  intoxicated  person  in  your  car. 

1 6.  Driving  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  with  a blood  alcohol 
level  that  is  0.05. 

1 7.  Being  drunk  at  a party.  (As  long  as  one  is  not  causing  harm  to 
oneself  or  others.) 

1 8.  Being  drunk  in  a public  place. 

1 9.  Carrying  an  opened  bottle  of  wine  in  your  car  as  long  as  one 
goes  from  one  residence  to  another. 

20.  A bar  that  sells  alcoholic  beverages  later  than  1 a.m. 

21 . Making  your  own  beer  and  selling  it  to  your  friends. 

22.  Letting  a 14  year  old  buy  a soft  drink  to  drink  at  a back  table  in  a bar. 

23.  Your  father  asks  your  12-year-old  sister  to  carry  home  the 
six-pack  of  beer  he  has  just  bought. 

24.  Advertising  hard  liquor  on  television. 

25.  A beer  commercial  shows  a young  man  drink  his  glass  of  beer 
with  gusto. 


LEGAL 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


ILLEGAL 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Step  2: 

Go  over  each  statement. 

1 . Count  how  many  thought  it  was  legal,  how  many  thought  it  was  illegal. 

2.  What  is  the  accurate  answer  according  to  the  liquor  laws. 

3.  What  penalties  are  involved  for  breaking  any  of  these  laws.  (See  Liquor  Control  Act,  1972, 
attached.) 

4.  Discuss  possible  rationale  for  the  law  being  as  it  is. 


OBJECTIVE  2:  TO  DEBATE  THE  APPROPRIATENESS  OF  THESE  LAWS 
Stepi: 

Question;  Do  you  agree  that  selling  alcoholic  beverages  in  grocery  stores  should  continue  to 
be  illegal? 

Students  should  vote  on  their  agreement  or  disagreement  and  the  vote  should  be  recorded  on  a 
record  keeping  chart.  For  example: 


No.  Who 
Agree 

No.  Who 

Disagree 

Selling  alcoholic  beverages  in  grocery  stores  should 
continue  to  be  illegal. 

Continue  with  each  of  the  activities  listed. 


Step  2: 

Pick  one  activity  that  has  a fairly  even  split  between  those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree. 
Give  each  group  several  minutes  to  decide  on  the  reasons  they  have  chosen  to  agree  or  disagree. 

Each  group  should  then  appoint  a spokesman  to  represent  its  views  in  a debate  with  the 
opposite  view. 

Allow  a two-minute  debate  and  then  ask  anyone  who  so  wishes  to  change  sides. 

Continue  with  as  many  issues  as  time  and  interest  allows. 


OBJECTIVE  3:  TO  REWRITE  ONTARIO’S  LAWS  REGARDING  ALCOHOL  TO  CONFORM  TO  ATTITUDES 
AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Stepi: 

Have  each  student  select  one  law  with  which  he  or  she  strongly  disagrees  and  rewrite  it  with 
reasons  for  wanting  the  change. 

Step  2: 

Submit  these  rewritten  laws  to  a committee  of  students  who  will  check  for  grammar  and  accuracy 
of  information. 
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Step  3: 

Decide  on  a government  office  or  community  resource  to  which  these  could  be  sent  for  feedback. 

e.g.  Liquor  Control  Board, 

The  local  member  of  Parliament, 

Newspaper. 


Step  4: 

Question:  Are  there  any  examples  of  the  use  of  alcohol  about  whose  legality  you  are  not  sure? 
Record  any  such  questions. 

If  they  cannot  be  answered  by  reference  to  the  liquor  act  submit  them  to  the  Liquor  Board 
for  answers. 


LIQUOR  CONTROL  ACT  (ONTARIO,  1972) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  liquor  includes  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  (i.e.  rum,  whiskey,  etc.).  All  these 
beverages  can  produce  intoxication. 

The  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  has  the  authority  to  deal  with  all  matters  concerning  liquor  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

The  Liquor  Control  Board  buys,  imports,  and  sells  liquor.  It  also  controls  possession,  consumption,  and 
transportation  of  liquor. 

The  Board  decides  where  liquor  stores  will  be  set  up  and  what  the  packaging  of  all  liquor  will  be. 

Rules  for  what  liquor  can  be  sold,  who  can  sell  the  liquor,  when  liquor  will  be  sold,  and  how  much  it  will  cost 
are  all  made  by  the  Liquor  Control  Board. 

Liquor  may  be  sold  to  a person  providing  they  write  an  order  stating  what  kind  of  liquor  and  how  much  they 
want  and  providing  they  pay  in  advance. 

Only  liquor  that  is  sealed  with  an  official  seal  may  be  sold. 

No  liquor  package  may  be  opened  on  the  premises  of  a Government  Store. 

No  liquor  can  be  drunk  on  the  premises  of  a Government  Store. 

Liquor  may  only  be  transported  as  long  as  the  package  is  not  opened. 

If  you  are  taking  liquor  from  your  home  to  another  place  that  will  be  your  home,  it  may  have  the  sea!  broken. 
No  person  is  allowed  to  be  intoxicated  in  a public  place. 

You  cannot  sell  or  supply  liquor  or  permit  liquor  to  be  sold  or  supplied  to  anyone  who  is  under  the  influence 
of  liquor. 

You  cannot  sell  or  supply  liquor  to  anyone  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

No  one  under  the  age  of  18  years  is  allowed  to  drink,  try  to  buy,  buy,  or  get  liquor  in  any  way. 

However,  a physician,  parent,  or  guardian  may  give  liquor  to  a person  under  18  years  of  age  if  it  is  for 
medicinal  reasons. 

The  Board  may  prohibit  people  from  buying,  having,  or  drinking  liquor. 

It  is  illegal  to  use  anything  other  than  your  own  identification  when  buying  or  drinking  liquor. 

You  cannot  allow  any  drunkenness  in  your  home. 

You  cannot  let  anyone  drink  in  your  home  who  is  “under  the  influence”  of  liquor. 

You  cannot  give  liquor  to  anyone  who  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

If  a person  can  be  shown  to  be  using  liquor  in  such  a way  as  to  injure  him/herself  in  any  way  - a judge  can 
file  an  order  of  interdiction.  This  means  the  person  cannot  buy  or  drink  liquor. 

If  you  sell  liquor  to  anyone  who  is  under  18  years  of  age  - a fine  of  not  more  than  $3,000.00  or 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both,  may  be  imposed. 

If  you  use  a false  identification  to  buy  liquor  - fine  of  not  less  than  $100.00  and  not  more  than  $500.00  - 
or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  2 months  or  both. 

If  you  are  intoxicated  in  a public  place  - fine  of  not  more  than  $50.00,  if  it  happens  a second  time  - 
imprisonment  of  30  days,  or  sent  to  rehabilitation  institute. 


Summary  of  Liquor  Control  Act  (Ontario,  1972)  by  evaluation  studies  department.  Addiction  Research 
Foundation,  Toronto. 


ACTIVITIES 


LEGAL 


ILLEGAL 


1 . Selling  alcoholic  beverages  in  grocery  stores. 

2.  Making  100  gallons  of  wine  for  home  use  within  a year. 

3.  Selling  liquor  to  a person  who  is  obviously  drunk. 

4.  Serving  alcoholic  beverages  to  a minor  in  a restaurant. 

5.  Borrowing  an  adult’s  I.D.  so  you  can  buy  a drink. 

6.  Drinking  a beer  in  a public  park  or  beach. 

7.  Serving  liquor  to  a minor  (under  18)  in  your  home. 

8.  Buying  alcoholic  beverages  for  a minor  (under  18  years). 

9.  Carrying  a gun  while  intoxicated.  The  person  has  to  have  a 
permit  to  carry  the  gun. 

1 0.  Driving  with  a case  of  unopened  beers  on  the  back  seat. 

1 1 . Driving  with  a BAC  (blood  alcohol  level)  that  is  0.08  or  more. 

1 2.  Refusing  to  submit  to  a Breathalyzer  test  given  by  a 
police  officer. 

1 3.  Ordering  a beer  with  a meal  on  Sunday  from  12  noon  to  10  p.m. 
in  your  favorite  restaurant. 

1 4.  Buying  a bottle  of  wine  for  a minor. 

1 5.  Giving  a ride  to  an  intoxicated  person  in  your  car. 

1 6.  Driving  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  with  a blood 
alcohol  level  that  is  0.05. 

1 7.  Being  drunk  at  a party.  (As  long  as  one  is  not  causing  harm 
to  oneself  or  others.) 

1 8.  Being  drunk  in  a public  place. 

1 9.  Carrying  an  opened  bottle  of  wine  in  your  car  as  long  as  one 
goes  from  one  residence  to  another. 

20.  A bar  that  sells  alcoholic  beverages  later  than  1 a.m. 

21 . Making  your  own  beer  and  selling  it  to  your  friends. 

22.  Letting  a 1 4 year  old  buy  a soft  drink  to  drink  at  a back  table  in 
a bar. 

23.  Your  father  asks  your  12-year-old  sister  to  carry  home  the 
six-pack  of  beer  he  has  just  bought. 

24.  Advertising  hard  liquor  on  television. 

25.  A beer  commercial  shows  a young  man  drink  his  glass  of  beer 
with  gusto. 
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LESSON  6 


OBJECTIVE 

1 . To  assist  in  making  decisions  concerning  drinking  and  driving. 


OBJECTIVE  1:  TO  ASSIST  IN  MAKING  DECISIONS  CONCERNING  DRINKING  AND  DRIVING 
Purpose: 

Most  young  people  know  that  to  mix  drinking  alcohol  with  driving  can  be  dangerous.  Yet,  it  seems 
they  feel  it  is  only  really  dangerous  if  it  is  a large  amount  of  alcohol  and  that  beer  and  wine  are  not 
as  impairing  as  liquor. 

However,  even  as  little  as  two  bottles  of  beer,  two  glasses  of  wine,  or  two  shots  of  liquor  can 
impair  one’s  judgment.  One  is  no  longer  able  to  adequately  judge  one’s  ability  to  react  in 
emergency  situations. 

It  is  important  that  young  people  appreciate  this  aspect  of  drinking  alcohol,  especially  if  they 
intend  to  drive. 

Also  many  people  (not  just  young  people)  believe  they  will  not  get  caught  if  they  drink  and  drive. 
Thus,  emphasis  on  strict  penalties  is  not  a particularly  good  deterrent. 

Perhaps  what  needs  the  greatest  emphasis  is  the  likelihood  of  an  accident,  whether  fatal  or  not, 
and  what  could  happen  if  they  were  to  be  involved  in  an  accident. 


Stepi: 

Show  a picture  of  a person  drinking  wine,  another  drinking  beer,  another  drinking  liquor. 
Question:  Who  will  be  more  affected  by  the  alcohol  he/she  is  drinking? 

Elicit  from  the  students  that  each  will  be  getting  the  same  amount  of  alcohol,  and  all  other  things 
being  equal,  each  drinker  will  be  affected  equally. 

Illustrate  this  equation: 

f t 

whiskey  = wine  = beer 

Step  2: 

Question:  What  effect  will  that  one  drink  have  on  each  person  who  is  drinking  in  the  pictures? 
Show  chart  showing  number  of  drinks,  hours,  and  blood  alcohol  levels  (attached). 


Although  one  is  legally  impaired  at  over  0.08  that  does  not  mean  there  is  no  impairment 
at  lower  blood  alcohol  levels.  In  fact  the  impairment  for  driving  at  0.05  can  be  so  great 
that  in  many  other  countries  that  is  the  legal  level  of  impairment.  It  is  necessary  here  to 
stress  that  because  alcohol  is  a depressant  and  is  putting  parts  of  the  brain  to  sleep, 
some  impairment  will  be  found  at  any  level,  even  though  a person  may  not  feel  it  or, 
because  judgment  has  been  impaired,  may  not  realize  the  effect. 
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Step  3: 

Have  students  write  down  20  things  they  really  like  to  do,  on  sheets  like  the  one  attached. 

Tell  students  that  they  need  not  fill  in  20  if  they  cannot,  but  do  the  best  they  can. 

Do  not  rush  them.  Give  them  time  to  think  about  it.  They  can  add  other  items  as  the  coding 

goes  on. 

1 . a.  Ask  students  to  put  an  A in  the  first  box  beside  any  item  that  they  like  best  to  do  alone. 

b.  Ask  students  to  put  a P in  the  next  box,  beside  any  item  they  like  to  do  with  people; 
they  can  have  both  an  A and  P beside  any  item. 

c.  Ask  students  to  put  a $ beside  any  item  that  costs  more  than  $5  to  do  - that  includes 
initial  outlay,  e.g.  bicycle. 

d.  Ask  students  to  put  an  X beside  any  item  that  they  can  do  any  time  of  the  year, 
regardless  of  the  weather,  or  season. 

e.  Ask  students  to  put  a ^/  beside  any  item  that  they  have  done  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

2.  Have  students  look  over  their  paper  to  see  what  it  says  about  themselves.  Tell  them  at  this 
point  they  are  not  to  answer  the  questions  that  you  will  ask.  Only  look  at  their  papers  and 
think  about  the  questions  being  asked,  and  answer  in  their  heads. 

a.  How  many  As  and  P’s  do  you  have?  What  does  this  say  about  you?  Are  you  a person 
who  would  rather  be  with  people  or  be  alone?  Do  you  like  what  it  says  about  you? 

b.  How  many  $’s  do  you  have?  Do  you  do  any  activities  that  cost  nothing  or  do  you  prefer 
activities  that  cost  money?  Have  you  considered  other  kinds  of  activities? 

c.  How  many  X’s  do  you  have?  Do  your  activities  follow  the  seasons  or  can  you  enjoy 
yourself  all  year  round?  If  the  things  you  do  are  seasonal  - are  your  activities  spread 
throughout  the  year  so  you  can  enjoy  yourself  all  year  round? 

d.  How  many  V’s  do  you  have?  If  you  like  to  do  these  things,  why  do  you  not  have  lots 
of  V's7 

3.  Have  pupils  now  complete  the  sentence  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  - what  they  have  learned 
about  themselves. 

4.  Explain  to  the  class  that  this  exercise  was  intended  to  help  them  learn  something  about 
themselves,  and  they  need  not  share  what  they  learned.  However,  if  they  would  like  to  share 
it,  it  might  help  them  learn  more  about  themselves  and  others.  This  could  be  done  in  groups 
of  two  or  four  if  it  would  be  less  embarrassing  for  the  student. 


Step  4: 

Look  at  the  penalties  for  drinking-driving  (attached). 

Question;  1 . How  would  arrest  and  conviction  on  an  impaired  driving  charge  interfere  with  your 
doing  the  things  you  like  to  do? 

Question:  2.  How  would  you  feel  after  having  an  accident,  being  hurt,  hurting  someone  else? 
Question:  3.  How  would  you  feel  if  the  police  took  you  home?  How  would  your  parents  react? 
Question:  4.  How  would  you  feel  about  spending  some  time  in  jail? 

Question:  5.  Is  it  worth  the  risk? 


Step  5: 

Have  students  write  a self-contract  as  to  what  they  intend  to  do  about  drinking  and  driving. 
Keep  these  and  review  them  in  several  weeks  time. 


INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH 

Attend  drinking-driving  court  to  see  what  happens  when  someone  is  arrested  for  driving 
while  impaired. 

Cut  out  articles  from  the  newspaper  about  drinking  and  driving.  Make  a report  on  likelihood  of 
an  accident. 
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MAKE  A LIST  OF  20  THINGS  YOU  LIKE  TO  DO 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

I learned 
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Based  on  Blood  Alcohol  Chart,  Canada  Safety  Council. 
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CRIMINAL  CODE  SECTION 


Drinking  and  Driving  in  Canada: 

1 . If  you  have  control  of  a motor  vehicle,  whether  that  vehicle  is  in  motion  or  not,  and  your  ability 
to  drive  is  impaired  by  alcohol: 

a.  for  a first  offence,  you  will  be  liable  for  a fine  of  not  more  than  $2000.00  and  not  less  than  $50.00, 
or  imprisonment  for  six  months  or  both; 

b.  for  a second  offence,  you  will  be  liable  for  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  and  not  less 
than  14  days; 

c.  for  the  third  and  more  offences,  you  will  be  liable  for  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years 
and  not  less  than  three  months. 

2.  If  a police  officer,  on  reasonable  and  probable  grounds,  believes  that  a person’s  ability  to  drive 
a motor  vehicle  is  impaired  by  alcohol,  he  may  demand  that  the  person  take  a Breathalyzer  test 
in  order  to  see  the  amount  of  impairment. 

If  you  refuse  to  take  the  Breathalyzer  test: 

a.  for  a first  offence,  you  are  liable  for  a fine  of  not  more  than  $2000.00  and  not  less  than  $50.00  or 
imprisonment  for  six  months  or  both; 

b.  for  a second  offence,  you  are  liable  for  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  and  not  less 
than  14  days; 

c.  for  a third  and  more  offences,  you  are  liable  for  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years  and 
not  less  than  three  months. 

3.  Anyone  who  is  in  control  of  a motor  vehicle,  whether  the  vehicle  is  in  motion  or  not,  and  has 
drunk  enough  alcohol  so  that  his/her  blood  exceeds  80  milligrams  of  alcohol  in  100  millilitres 
of  blood: 

a.  for  the  first  offence,  is  liable  for  a fine  of  not  more  than  $2000.00  and  not  less  than  $50.00  or 
imprisonment  for  six  months  or  both; 

b.  for  a second  offence,  is  liable  for  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  and  not  less  than 
14  days; 

c.  for  a third  and  more  offences,  is  liable  for  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years  and  not  less 
than  three  months. 

The  court  can  decide  that  the  convicted  person  should  be  given  treatment  for  an  alcohol  problem  and 
instead  of  a fine  or  imprisonment  will  give  the  person  a discharge  upon  conditions  prescribed  in  a probation 
order  that  includes  attendance  at  a treatment  facility. 
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Driving 

lessons 

proposed 

By  MARY  JANIGAN 
S<ar  staff  vrifor 

OTTAWA  — Provincial 
health  ministers  have  back- 
ed a recommendation  by 
federal  Health  Minister 
Marc  Lalonde  that  people 
applying  for  a driver’s  li- 
cense for  the  first  time  be 
required  to  take  an  accredit- 
ed driver  education  pro- 
gram. 

Lalonde  and  the  provin- 
c i a 1 ministers  also  an- 
jiounccd  sever.il  other  tough 
recommendations  to  curb 
car  ai'i-idonts  and  alcohol 
abuse,  i'K.duding; 


— Closer  screening  of 
alcohol  advertising  which 
link  drinking  and  the  “good 
life.” 

— Mandatory  seatbelt 
laws. 

■—  More  use  of  brcathlyz- 
e r s to  screen  drinking 

drivers. 

— Lower  speed  limits. 

— , Warning  labels  on  | 
drugs  that  may  affect  a per- 
son’s driving  ability. 

The  recommendations 
were  announced  at  the  con-' 
elusion  of  a two-day  federal- 
jjrovincial  health  ministers 
conference. 

Tlic  I'roA’incial  ministers 
have  ag.'-ccd  to  pass  the 
recommendations  on  to 
a]>propriate  provincial  au- 
thorities for  study  and 
possible  action. 


Most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions such  as  lower  speed 
limits  and  comj'ulsory  use 
of  seatbelts  have  already 
been  introduced  in  Ontario. 

The  minist-ers  agreed  that 
the  federal  transport  minis- 
try sho^ild  develop  a model 
driver  education  and  in- 
struction package  for 
provincial  use. 

The  package  would  in-_ 
elude  inforn\ation  on  the  ;;o-_ 
cial  and  ccquotiuc  con  sc  ■ 
qiicnces  of  .accudenir  m;..o- 
cited  with  aggre s s h e ;u li- 
tildes,  alcohol,  Jlriigs  lid 
0 tl  1 or  1) c! ) a v i 0 r t ! 1 a Ij lU' oil ■ e_s 
taking  risks. 


Toronto  Star 
April  30,1976 
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Foundation  report 

Drinking  drivers  cited 
in  52%  of  fatalities 


Dy  J0!IN  MARSHALL 

In  OnJario  in  1975,  52  out  of 
every  100  drivers  killed  in  col- 
lisions had  been  drinking,  (he 
Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion says. 

An  11-page  package  of  infor- 
mation tor  (hoiChrisImas  sea- 
son says  impaired  drivers  ac- 
counted for  9.000  collisions, 
about  one  in  11  of  all  reported. 

And  Uiere  were  no  indica- 
tions of  a happier  1976.  Last 
spring  a roadside  breath-test- 
ing survey  found  20  percent 
of  the  drivers  had  blood  alco- 
hol levels  up  to  the  legal 
limit,  and  6.4  per  cent  more 
were  above  that  limit— .08  per 
cent. 

Latest  figures  for  dollar 
co.'^ts  of  Ontario  collisions  in- 
volving alcohol  are  for  1974.- 
Hospital,  medical  and  damage 
costs  and  income  and  tax 
losses  added  up  to  about  $130- 
million. 

‘The  strain  on  legal  and  en- 
forcement facilities  and  the 
incalculable  cost  in  human 
suffering  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  evaluat- 
ing the  co.st  of  drinking  and 
driving,”  the  foundation  says. 

The  information  package 
summarizes  the  severity  of 
the  law— up  to  one  year  auto- 
matic licence  suspension,  for 
a second  offence  involving  in- 


jtiry  or  property  damage-,an<J 
how  insurance  rates  skyrocket 
for  convicted  drinking  driv- 
ers. 

The  foundation  says  four 
drinks  ■ in  one  hour  on  an 
empty  stomach  put  the  blood 
alcohol  count  for  a 150-pound 
man  over  the  legal  limit. 

Food  eaten  before  or  with 
alcohol  cuts  the  rate  of  ab- 
sorption of  alcohol,  but  it’s 
only  a matter  of  time.  A full 
stomach  will  reduce  the  Im- 
pact of  the  first  couple  of 
drinks,  says  the  ARF,  but  it 
doesn’t  prevent  ultimate  in- 
toxication. 

The  average  (150-pound 
man)  person  can  handle  one 
drink  an  hour  without  reach- 
ing intoxicating  blood  alcohol 
levels.  A drink,  here,  is  de- 
fined as  IVz  ounces  of  spirits, 
5 ounces  of  wine,  i2  ounces  of 
beer. 

However,  individuals  can 
have  their  driving  impaired 
although  their  blood  alcohol 
count  is  low.  The  combination 
of  alcohol  and  fatigue,  emo- 
tional problems,  and  drugs 
such  as  antihistamines  can 
do  it. 

The  foundation  urges  holi- 
day hosts  and  hostesses  to 
serve  food  early  and  through- 
out their  party,  to  provide 
bar-tending  services  to  keep 
guests  to  regular  measures  in- 
stead of  doubles  and  triples, 
and  to  have  de-alcpholized  be- 
gerages  (beers  and  wines  are 
available)  and  other  alterna- 
tives at  the  bar. 

Also  suggested  is  the  provi- 
sion of  extra  sleeping  provi- 
sion for  the  good-time  Charlies: 
or  back-up  transportation  to 
get  them  home. 


Globe  & Mail 
Dec.  21,1976 
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HAC  driver  training 


! Dr.  James  MsIfcUi,' 
American  Psycliolci’ical^ 
Association,  . American, 
Public  Associ''';on  and! 
American  Automobi’ei 
Association  consultant  in 
di’ivsr  education,  dorcribed', 
a new  subject  Lv.Lng  added  to^ 
the  Hamilton  Automobile ' 
-Club’s  driver  education  1 
course,  in  a press  ccnrcrc.ncet 
Tuesday  morning  at  tiie- 
Connaught  Hotel,  Hamilton.’ 

For  many  months,  the 
HAC  Driver  EducaHon- 
Centre  has  been  working 
cdi'i junction  with  . ti.e 

American  Automobile) 
Association,  Dr.  Malfetti  and^ 
the  .local  Addiction  Research ' 
Foundation  to  ihtcgraie  its' 
Dnving  yiduTe-  Intoxicated . 
Mini  Course  into  its  regular 
Driver  Education  Course!, 

The  mini  course  consisting^ 
pf  three  one-hour ' lectures 
and  films  help  students  plan 
ahead  the  behaviour!^ 
necessary- to  reduce  the 
chances'  of  their  becoming 
Involved  in  “ Driving  While 
Intoxicated”  situations! 

The  Club’s  Executive  Vice- 
President  and  General, 
Manager,.  A.U.  Oakie,  said, 
that  the  HAC  is  the  first - 
Motor  Club  in  Canada  to,, 
include  the  ‘‘mini  course”  in 
all  the  basic  and  High  School 
Driver  Education  courses 
(offered  by  the  Hamilton 
Automobile  Club, 

. The  course  pioneered  for 
the  American  Automobile^ 
Association  by,  Dr.  Malfetti; 
Is  designed  to  guide  students' 
to  make  , responsible, 
decisions  related  to  drinking 
and  driving. 


Most  ■ teenagers  are  both' 
inexperienced  drivers  and'-' 
iiicxperlenccd  di'inlxrs,  andi 
;wl.en  these  two  cui  ves  cross? 
a very  serious  hazard  e.'dsts.; 
Tiie  , Hamilton  Automobile,’ 
Club  teaches  over  2,000- 
students  a'  year  and  it  is,^ 
hoped  that  the  Driving  While] 
Intoxicated  Mini  Course  will, 
help  these  students  through' 
these  ‘ critical  times  by? 
emphasizing  the  influence  of 
alcohol  on  l iving  slalls  and 
thus  reducing  traffic  - ac- 
cidents. ^ 


No  excuses  for 
impaired  drivers 

Attorney-general  Roy  McMurtry  has  risked  get- 
ting the  name  of  a hard-hearted  man  by  opposing 
suggestions  by  opposition  members  in  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  tilings  a little  easier  for  people  con- 
victed of  driving  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
But  ho  was  right. 

The  opposition  members  wanted  the  Ontario 
Highway  Traffic  Act  amended  so  that  judges,  when 
they  suspend  the  licenses  of  persons  convicted  of  im- 
paired driving,  can  give  them  a limited  permission 
to  drive  to  save  their  jobs.  The  Criminal  Code  al- 
lows them  to  do  this,  but  the  provincial  law  provides 
for  automatic,  complete  suspension  in  these  cases, 
so  that  the  ‘‘intermittent  driving  privileges”  are 
of  no  value  in  Ontario. 

No  doubt  a sentimental  argument  can  be  made 
for  the  man  who  needs  his  car  to  get  to  and  from 
work,  or  make  his  rounds  as  a truck  driver  or  taxi 
driver,  and  w-ho  will  lose  his  job  if  his  license  is  sus- 
pended because  he  combines  drinking  with  driving. 
Some  sympathy  can  be  felt  In  these  cases  — not  so 
much  for  the  man  himself  as  for  liis  wife  and  chil- 
dren who  may  suffer  for  his  transgressions. 

But  the  safety  of  the  public  comes  first. 

If  a drinking  driver  is  allowed  a limited  permis- 
sion to  drive,  there’s  the  possibility  that  he  may  have 
a few  drinks  while  on  his  permitted  rounds  — on  his 
way  home  from  work,  for  example.  Then  he  — and 
perhaps  several  innocent  people  as  well  may 
wind  up  as  statistics  in  the  ever-growing  list  of 
deaths  and  maimings  on  our  highways.  The  only  real 
protection  for  the  public  is  to  rule  such  motorists  off 
the  road  absolutely  for  a definite  period. 

Moreover,  the  penalty  of  license  suspension  loses 
rpuch  of  its  deterrent  power  if  it  is  modified  and 
softened  to  fit  individual  circumstances. 

; If  a man  knows  that  his  license  will  be  suspend- 
ed, even  at  the  co.st  of  his  job,  if  he  is  caught  driv- 
ing while  impaired,  he  is  likely  to  be  careful  about 
drinking  before  he  gets  into  his  car.  But  if  the  most 
he  has  to  fear,  assuming  he  encounters  a kindly 
judge,  is  the  loss  of  his  right  to  drive  outside  work- 
ing hours,  he  has  much  less  inducement  to  be  care- 
ful. 

In  terms  of  the  deaths  and  injuries  and  heart- 
break it  causes,  impaired  driving  is  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  offence  in  the  book.  McMurtry  is  right  in 
insisting  that  laws  to  control  it  must  be  strict  and 
rigid  enough  to  serve  as  a real  deterrent. 


I 
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Hearing  set  for  London 


Public  input  on  road  safety  invited 


Do  the  people  of  Ontario  want  their  pictures  on  their  driver's  li 
cences?  Or  toupher  laws  against  v^rinJilii£iliivi.‘ts2  Or  helmets  for 
moped  riders?  Or  tougher  traffic rontrols? 

They  get  their  chance  to  say  -;jnne  way  or  tlie  other  — when  thei 
Ontario  select  committee  on  jtighway  safety  visits  London 
Wednesday  for  a public  hearing,  j 
It  is  one  of  a scries  of  province-wide  hearings  that  will  result  in 
a report  to  tlie  legislature  by  the  end  of  the  year  with  recommen- 
dations for  a beefed  up  higl)way  spfety  program. 

The  committee  of  13  MPPs,  under  chairman  Fred  Young  (NDP 
— Yorkview),  was  set  up  a month  ago.  Its  terms  of  reference  are 
to  examine  over  all  highway  safety,  including  the  drinking  driver, 
accident  prevention  methods  and  education. 

Specifically,  the  committee  is  charged  with  looking  at  traffic 
controls  and  enforcement  of  antl-drinking  laws.  They’ll  also  look 


at  the  demerit  point  system  to  see  If  It  Is  stronig  enough  and  con- 
j sidcr  whether  photos  should  be  put  on  driver's  licences  to  make 
g them  difficult  to  counterfeit.  » wr  ■ 

' The  committee  will  also  look  at  a possible  motoiVvehIcles  regis- 
tration  and  title  system,  where  a car  would  carry  a log  book  show- 
I ing  all  previous  owners  and  dates  of  sale.  ! 

I A subject  of  controversy  in  Toronto  last  fall  — driving  schools 
' and  their  licensing  — will  also  be  examined.  Regulations  on  trail- 
er use,  equipment  for  tow  trucks  and  driver  training  will  also  be' 
' examined. 

One  area  of  committee  study  expected  to  bring  some  sharp  re- 
action is  heavy  penalties  for  people  who  Invite  car  theft  by  leaving 
their  keys  in  the  car. 

' The  hearings  begin  at  4 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Holiday  Inn  City 
Centre  and  continue  until  8: 30  p.m.  i 


London  Free  Press 
July,  1976 


GALLUP  POLL 

55%  blame  drunk  drivers 
lor  accidents  on  the  road 


Ten  years  ago,  w'hen  Canadians 
were  asked  to  name  the  chief  cause 
of  motor  accidents,  the  largest  sin- 
gle group  (40  per  cent)  pointed  their 
finger  at  "cardess  drivers."  Today, 
a majority  (.15  per  cent)  lay  the 
blame  on  drinki|ig  drivers. 

Less  than  a majority  of  those  In 
sales  and  clerical  occupations  lay 
tlie  Ijiame  on  drinking  (47  per  cent), 
hut  in  all  other  occupational  groups, 
among  men  and  women,  all  age 
g.'ouus,  and  in  every  region  of  the 
coiiniry,  a majority  tlunk  drinking 
drivers  are  the  chief  cause  of  car 
accidents. 

Drinking,  drunk  drivers  

(.'.niclc'S  diivois,  poor  judgment, 

lack  of  attention,  etc 

Driving  ton  fast,  speeding  

Young,  inexperienced  diivers 
Fanlly,  higli-powered  cars 
Olhcr  icasons 
Don't  know 
Multiple  re.N)ionse 


.Along  this  same  line,  a Gallup  Pol! 
published  last  week  showed  that  64 
per  cent  of  Cana.diaiis-TeeL-tee»ag€ 
drinking  is  a serious  pLohlem— in 
tbSlFcbmmunity. 

A total  of  1,011  adults,  18  years 
and  over  were  questioned  in  Jidy,  in 
their  homes  across  Canada.  Results 
from  tills  size  of  sample  are  accu- 
rate within  a 4 peixentage  point 
margin  of  error,  19  in  20  times. 

The  question: 

“WHAT  l.S  THK  rillHF  REASON 
FDR  Aino  ACCIDENTS,  IN  YOUR 
OPINION?" 
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Authorized  by  Parliament 

Some  provinces  l)alk 


at 

breathylizers 


t • i ^ 

By  Don  Sellar 

(Soulhom  News  Services) 

OTTAWA  - this  fall, 

policcmoi)  ill  some  pniN'inccs  will 
exercise  a new  power  wlii'n  they  be- 
{jin  eoiHliic(iii),'  roadside  breath  tests 
on  motorists  they  suspect  have  been 
drinkinjr. 

But  the  roadsidi'  scret'iiiii;a  pro- 
Rrain  autliori/ed  by  I’arllafnent  last 
spring  is  not  being  introdiieed  uni- 
formly across  Canada,  because  each 
province  has  been  given  the  right  to 
opt  out  if  it  chooses. 

A federal  justice  department 
spok(‘sman  says  ;iboul  lour  prov- 
intass  -are  pi;ep;)red  to  embark  on 
roadside  screening  in  Seplc'inber, 
while  others  ;ire  either  not  re.id,\  or 
are  flatly  opp'osed  to  tin'  ide;i. 

As  a result,  it  is  possible  lluil  im- 
paired dri\(Ms  in  soiiu'  provinces 
wTTT  be  convicted  on  the  basis  of 
roadside,  breath  tests  they  wouldn't 
have  to  take  for  police  in  other  prov- 
inces. 

Alberta  favors 

Alberta  officials  favor  the  federal 
program  in  i>rinciple  but  are  still 
studying  details,  Koadside  breathal- 
yzer testing  would  only  tighten  up 
the  province’s  eheck  slop  syslom. 

.Suspiciously  wobbly  drivers 
netted  at  a check-slop  can  already 
be  charged  lor  rc'lusing  to  take  a 
breathalv  zer  lest  .it  .1  polico  station. 
Portable  ('((nipnit’iil  would  allow  po- 
lice to  calc  h drinkers  who  ke<'p  ihc-ir 
composure,  a solicitor-general’s  de- 
parlmenl  spokesman  said. 

.Iiislicc'  (dlicials  in  Ottawa  main- 
tain the  ro.idside  sen'cning  will  not 
provide  e\  idenee  for  court,  ' ll  will 
only  tell  the  cop  whether  In'  is  on  the 
right  track,  ’ one  spokesman  says. 


Second  test 

A motorist  who  doesn't  perlorm 
well  in  the  road-  ide  lest  would  b(' 
asked  to  l.ike  a bi  i'albal,\ /m-  lest  at 
the  nearest  |>oli(c  station,  he  ex|)la- 
ins. 


The  roadside  lest,  boevever,  will  o 
be  eompidsoi'c,  jii^t  like  the  more 
formal  one  ;il  police  head()uarler.s. 
Unco  cipt'rallvc'  moloi  isls  will  bi' 
liable  to  fiiu's  or  jail  terms  foi^  refus- 
ing to  lake  either  exam. 

.Some  provinc  ial  just  ice  ol  fici.'ils 
privately  express  concern  that  in 
spile  ol  federal  assurances,  breath 
samples  from  roadside'  screening 
nv),v  well  find  their  way  into  e\  i- 
denee  at  impairc'd  driving  trials. 

The  principal  holdout  is  British 
Columbia,  which  already  has  a law 
allowing  a motorist  to  surrender  his  I 
driver’s  licence  for  21  hours  when  a | 
policc'man  snggc'sis  that  pc'rhaps  ‘1 
lie’s  been  drinking  loo  linn’Ii 

■‘Our  law  is  relatively  effc'clive,” 
a B.(.k  alloriH'y  gener.'ir.s  de|)arl- 
menl  spokc'sman  sa,\s,  adding  llie 
cost  of  Ollav.'a’s  roadside  screening 
sel-np  is  "not  warranted." 

British  Columbia  and  some  other 
provinces  are  h'ss  than  jileased  with 
the  .$500  piiec'  lag  on  the  ALEUT 
(Alcohol  Level  lA'aluation  Roadside 
'I’esler)  unit,  (In'  only  device  Ottawa 
is  prepared  to  approve  for  the  job 
right  now. 

There'  is  ,dso  the  cost  of  I'aeh 
roadside'  li'sl.  Be<  anse  the  suspect 
lias  lb('  right  to  his  o',\n  sample  hot 
Ih'.  two  samph's  at  .$5  apic'cc'  will  be 
recpiirc'd. 

At  this  rale,  a siogh'  [uilic'cmiin 
who  slops  10  motorists  in  a single 
shift  could  administer  brc'.ilh  Ic'sls 
that  would  cost  .$100  for  the  bottles 
alone. 

No  uniformity 

Another  major  (hangc'  in  Cana 
da's  iinpaiic'd  driving  la'vs  is  likely 
to  snfh'r  from  the  saiiU'  lack  ol  uni 
foiniilv  pioblem  that  loadside 
serec'iiing  does. 

It's  the  Criminal  Code'  amend 
meni  which  allows  a judge  to  );rant 
a conditional  discharge'  to  a person 
cainvic  Ic'd  ol  lm))airecl  cirivin/;  if  he 


roadside 


< 


decides  the  individual  needs  treat- 
ment for  alcoholism. 

A federal  justice  official  says 
oidy  one  province  thus  far  has  indi- 
cated it  js  prc'pared  to  provide  the 
treatment  facilities  which  would  be 
nc'eded  to  make  the  amendment  ef- 
ft'ctive.  , 


Surprised 

, That  province  is  Alberta.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Alberta  govern- 
ment expressed  surprise  when  told 
no  oilier  provinces  have  agreed  to 
cooperate.  "Most  other  provinces 
have  all  the  facilities  we  have  for 
tri'ating  alcoholics,’’  he  said.  ' 

Nc'vertheless,  Alberta  may  soon 
b<‘  the  only  province  able  to  offer  its 
impaired  driver.s  a chance  at  alcohol 
rehabilitation,  as  an  alternative  to 
pn  impaired  driving  conviction. 

I’hc'  absence  of  a stiles  pitch  by 
Olttiwa  for  its  impaired  driving  leg- 
islation is  obvious,  and  balkanization 
of  the'  law  appears  inevitable. 

Tlie  legislative  changes  were 
ch.?m[)ioiied  by  former  justice  min- 
islc'r  Otto  Lang,  but  his  successor, 
Ron  Basford,  hasn't  displayed  much 
interest  in  seeing  them  implement- 
ed 

It  looks  like  a classic  foul-up  In 
tlie  making. 


Calgary  Herald 
Aug.,  1976 
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Y oung  drivers 
drinking  more 
specialist  says 


Increasing  alcohol  con- 
sumption by  Ontari6’s 
young  drivers  may  endan- 
ger the  “quality  of  life”  in 
the  province  unlesss  wide- 
reaching  measures  are 
taken  to  educate  the  pubic 
on  the  dangers  of  drinking, 
the  Etobicoke  Safety  Coun- 
cil was  told  yesterday. 

Allen  Nield,  a specialist 
in  the  field  of  dripking  and 
driving  at  the  Acjdiction  Re^ 
sepch  Foundation,  to  1 d 
safety  council  mernbers  if 
tlie  present  increase  in  the 
use  of  alcoliol  is  not  curtail- 
ed, “we  are  going  to  be  pay- 
ing 10  times  the  amount  we 
do  now”  in  treating  alcohol- 
related  problems. 

Nield  has  spent  five  years 
researching  the  problems  o 
drinking  drivers,  especially 
those  in  the  17-  to  24-year- 
old  age  bracket,  and  devel- 
oping programs  to  counter: , 
act  them.  | 

He  said;  “We’re  now 
coming  out  of  our  ivory  re- 
search towers  and  into  com- 
munities, such  as  Etobi- 
coke, to  test  the  effective- 
n e s s of  suggested  ap- 
proaches.” 

The  pilot  project,  which 
will  involve  an  assessment 
of  the  problem  in  the  bor- 
',ough,  prevention,  enforce- 
’ ment  measiures  and  educa- 
'^tion  arose  from  a concern 
’hbdut  the  marked  increase 
In  the  number  of  impaired 


drivers  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  24. 

Nield  proposed  a prograbit 
of  intervention  aliped 
tliree  different  segm^nts^-.df 
the  population  as  ^ne 
proach  to  the  problem.  ' 

“Those  drivers  .'i  . who 
have  yet  to  mix  drinking 
and  driving,  those  who  are 
doing  it  but  haven't  been 
caught  and  those  who  have 
^en  caught,  are  the  three 
segments  we’re  concentrat- 
jbg  on,”  Neld  sad.  ' (i  ' 

One  of  the  most  eff^tve 
approaches  to  the  problem,  ' 
according  to  Nield,  is  bard-  ‘ 
ly  visible  roadside  polipe 
check  stops.  He  said  the 
check  stop  blitz  made  by  * 
police  during  the  Christmas 
sjeason  results  in  a substan- 
tial decrease  in  drinking 
drivers,  and  should  be  in  ef-  ■ 
feet  all  year  round. 


Toronto  Star 
Nov.  5, 1976 
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Raise  drinking  age  fo  lessen 
road  deaths, foundation  says 


» 


I 


By  LAWRENCE  MARTIN 

Teen-age  drinking  was  directly  responsible  for  nrore 
than  10,000  vehicle  collisions  resulting  In  about  ^0  deaths 
Jn  the  past  five  years,  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation 
said  yesterday.  It  called  on  the  Ontario  Government,  to 
increase  the  minimum  legal  drinking  age  from  18  to  20. 

In  a report  submitted  tp  the  Legislature’s  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Highway  Safety,  Uie  foundation  said  the  prov- 
ince’s decision  to  lower  the  drinking  age  from  21  to  18 
1971  has  allowed  alcohol  to  infiltrate  the  ranks  of  high 
school  students.  It  said  that  as  a result  alcohol-related  col- 
lisions among  young  naale  drivers  have  trlpded. 

' The  foundation’s  work  is  highly  regarded  by  commit- 
tee members  who  will  decide  whether  to  incorporate  the 
proposal  in  its  report  to  the  Government  due  in  April. 
“Everywhere  we  go  in  North  America.’’  said  committee 
cpunsel  Alan  Schwartz,  ^'people  say  how  blessed  W©  are  to 
have  the  ARF  In  Ontario.'  TTiey  say  it’s  the  best  of  its 
kind.’" 

The  report,  c'ontaihlng  the  results’ of  a just-completed 
foundation  study,  says  42  per  cent  of  lil83  high  sdhool  stu- 
dents surveyed  get  drunk  at  least  once  a month.  About  5 
per  cent  were  found  to  have  serious  drinking  problems! 
Another  recent  study  showed  03  per  cent  of  Grade  13 
studeafts  drink  alcoholic  beverages. 

Prior  to  the  change  in  the  drinking  age,  alcohol-re- 
lated collisions  involving  teen-agers  were  about  half  the 
rate. for  older  drivers.  But  since  then,  the  foundation  re- 
port Says,  the  rate  has  shot  well  above  that  of  older  age 
groups. 

' “If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  about  the  drinking  and 
drivinff  problem,”  said  Dr,  Paul  l^tehead,  one  of  the  au- 
thors'm the  report,  “moving  the  ege  up  to  20  would  h* 
best  place  to  go.”  He  said  the  lowered  minimum  legal; 
drinking  age  has  resulted  in  not  just  a great  increase  in, 
carnage  on  the  roads,  but  in  a very  negative  impact  on  thej 
quality  of  education  in  high  schools. 

, The  report  said  that  18-  and  19-y ear-olds  have  poor, 
driving  records  even  in  situations  where  alcohol  is  not  in- 
volved. “When  they  drive  while  impaired,  they  are  70 
times  more  likely  to  die  in  a motor  velucle  collision  than 
the  average  non-impaired  driver,”  the  rfeport  says. 


illicit  drinkers  beinff  aJjle  to 
obtain ,,  alcoholic  beverages 
and  means  of  identification 
from  their  slightly  older 
schoolmates  ...  the  report 
says.  The  lowering  of  the, 
drinking  age  made  the  sec- 
ondary school  the  prime  link 
between  Jegal  ^and  illegal 
drinkers,,  irisaid.'' s 

Comrnittfee  ' member  ‘Robert 
Nixon  (L,  Brant-Oriord-Norr 
folk),  said  the  foundation  pre- 
sented “compelling  evidence” 
to  change  the  age,  but 
the  'committee  would  have  to 
consider’’  such,  things  as  the 
probletn  of  enforcing  a higher 
limit  before  accepting  the  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  foundation  . made  sev- 
eral other  recommendations 
concerning  , alcohol-related 
driving  problems  including 
. one  whicn  said  the  Govern- 
ment should  withdraw  finan- 
cial support  for  some  <duca- 
tional  rehabilitation  programs 
for  impaired  drivers  b^ause 
the  programs  lack'  “a '^yell-d^ 
j sign^  evaluation  .’  - compo^' 
.;  nent.,  , 

Another  recommendation 
calls  for  police  to  do  more 
roadside  breath  tests  so  that 
' drivers  would  sense  a higher 
degree  of  risk,  involved,  in 
drinking'and  driving.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  foundation 
'recommended  increased  pub- 
lic education  campaigns  on 
■i  drinking  and  driving. 

' The  report  said  a major 
..  reason  for  drinking  and  driv- 
ing is  that  people  Correctly 
/’believe  that  they  are  very  un- 


Twe-nty  was  the  foundation  choice  for  a new  minimum 
legal  drinking  age  because  It  supposedly  would  help  keep 
alcohol  away  from  high  school  students.  ‘‘The  incidence  of 
alcohol-related  collisions  increased  among  16-  and  17-year- 
olds  when  the  drinking  age  was  lowered  as  a result  of 
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Probe  on  highway  safety 

Driver  used  to  drink 
found  safer  than  others 


refeaaed  yesterday  to 
the  Ontario  Legislature’s  Select 
Committee  on  Highway  Safety  Show 
that  experienced  drinkers  are  far 
safer  drivers  than  the  occasional^' 
tipplers. 

The  driver  who  drinks  dally  has 
developed  a tolerance  level,  the 
committee  was  told,  to  the  point 
where  he  will  be  in  greater  control 
while  driving  than  someone  who 
has  taken  a few  orinks  fdr  the  first 
time  In  weeks  or  months. 

In  fact,  said  committee  consult- 
ant Jim  Fisher,,  some  drivers  who 
are  usually  at  about  the  .06  alcohol 
level  (6  milligrams  of  alcohol  In 
100  milUUlres  of  blood)  “are  able 
to  drive  just  as  well  as  people  who 
don’t  drink  at  all.” 

The  statistics,  provided  by  tlie 
National  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington,  show  tliat 
the  daily  drinker  who  usually 
drives  at  me  .o6  level  is  about  10 
times  less  likely  to  get'in  an  acci- 
dent than  the  once-a-month  drinker 
who  drives  the  day  he  is  at  .06. 

Similarly,  the  weekly  drlnker’i 
chances  of  getting  in  an  accident 


_ar*  les»than  thh^Aonthly 
and  the  monthly  drinker’s  chances 
are  less  than  the  onco-a-year 
drinker  if  the  last-fiam^  drives  on 
that  particular  day,  '■  t v i 

The  statistics  weri  t^eleasl^  to 
emphasize  to  the  committee  that 
the  alpohoL  level  of  .08  in  Canbda 
•fat  which  it  is  deemed  a drive?  is  ^ 
uaabie  to  operate  « cai"  safely)  can 
mean,  as  committee  counsel  Alan 
Schwartz  said  “a  lot  of  different 
things  to  a lot  of  different  people." 
Some  drivers  who  are  at  .04  a?* 
more  dangerous  then  someone  at 
.10,  ho  sail  ‘ 1 •” ; “i 

There  is  little  consensus  “a^riong 
other  countries  as  to  the  unaede  al-i 
cohol  level.  In  the  United  Sthtes,  '1t 
is  .10  whereas  in  European  coun^ 
tries  it  ranges  from  .06  in  some  to 
.15  in  others. 

Great  Britain  also  uses  the  .(Ji 
standard  and  the  committee  wa^ 
told  that  taking  into  account  thp 
l^ritish  research,  there  is  no  over- 
riding evidence  to  recommend  a, 
change  for  Ontario.  The  committee 
may  consider  lowering  the  legal  alri 
cohol  level  for  teen-aee  driver*,  -i*- 
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Crack  down  on 
all  ch  inking  drivers 

Raising  th«  legal  drinking  age  from  18  to  19  or 
20,  as  recommended  by  the  Ontario  Select  Conunit- 
teo  on  Highway  Safety,  won’t  solve  the  problem  o< 
a rising  alcohol-related  accident  rat©  among  teea* 
agers.  ' , 

It’s  clear  the  problem  haa  increased  since  the 
drinking  age  was  lowered  from  21  In  1071.  But  It’s 
also  clear  alcohol-related  accidents  are  a major 
problem  among  all  age  groups. 

To  simply  pick  on  the  lowest  rung  on  the  age 
ladder  — a group  otherwise  expected  to  act  responsi- 
bly in  voting,  marrying  and  incurring  legal  responsi- 
bilities — will  backfire. 

Instead  of  breeding  responsibility  it  will  only 
cause  resentment  and  make  teenagers  feel  like  vic- 
tims of  a repressive  society  that  deserves  to  be  chal- 
lenged by  fast  driving  and  daring  chances. 

The  real  need  Is  to  teach  teenagers  to  drink 
In  a sane,  civilized  fashion  at  the  same  tim©  they 
need  to  learn  to  drive  in  a safe,  mature  way. 

To  do  so,  schools  and  parents  should  condiio© 
to  provide  models  of  moderation.  Each  yoiuigster 
will  have  to  learn,  as  the  Ontario  government  puts 
it,  to  be  his  own  liquor  control  board  and  not  to 
emulate  those  who  come  staggering  out  of  the  beer 
parlor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  penalty  for  driving  after 
drinking  should  be  high.  Police  should  crack  down  on 
all  drivers  — adults  as  well  as  teenagers  ~ who  ar© 
Impaired. 

Penalties  should  be  stiff.  But  more  Important 
than  the  length  of  a sentence,  the  size  of  a fin©  or  the 
duration  of  a license  suspension  Is  the  certainty  that 
if  you  get  behind  the  wheel  of  a car  in  an  impaired 
state,  there's  a good  chance  you  will  be  caught. 
Nowadays,  the  chances  of  being  pulled  in  are  so 
sbght  that  a stiff  penalty  hardly  serves  aa  a deter- 
rent. 

Only  by  treating  teenagers  responsibly,  not  by 
making  them  outlaws,  can  we  encourage  attitude©  of 
responsibility. 
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Mery_Anderson  Q^p  betWGen  holidoy 

customs  and  law 


When  it  comes  to  drinking  and 
driving,  there’s  a large  gap  between 
social  custom  and  the  law  of  the 
land. 

I’m  always  surprised  at  figures 
that  show  how  easy  it  is  to  slip  from 
the  status  of  social  drinker  to  Im- 
paired driver.  All  it  takes  is  three 
■1!4  ounce  drinks  consumed  in  an 
hour  or  less. 

Jo  be  on  the  safe  side  the  Ontario 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  sug- 
gests that  the  party-going  motorist 
should  take  no  more  tlian  one  drink 
an  hour  — a measured  ounce 
shot  of  spirits,  a 12-ounce  bottle  of 
beer  or  a five-ounce  glass  of  wine. 

♦ * ★ 

It’s  sound  advice,  but  It  would 
take  a dramatic  turn  around  in  beha- 
vior at  bars  or  social  functions  be- 
fore the  one  drink  an  hour  habit  be- 
came the  norm  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. 

The  province  and  municipal  po^ 
lice  departments  are  working  at 
achieving  some  kind  of  turn-around 
by  stepping  up  an  already  tough  en- 
forcement program. 

it  -k  it. 

They  can’t  change  human  nature, 
but  there  are  signs  that  the  enforce- 
ment message  is  beginning  to  get 
through. 

At  recent  social  functions,  I have 
not  noticed  a precipitous  drop  in  al- 
cohol con.sumption,  but  I have  notic- 
ed an  increase  in  stand  by  arrange- 
ments to  guard  against  arrests  for 
impaired  driving.  This  includes  in- 
creased use  of  taxis,  and  a willing- 
ne.ss  of  motorists  with  more  than  a 
touch  of  male  chauvinism  to  allow 
their  wives  to  take  the  wheel  of  the 


car  on  the  way  home  from  a party. 

One  of  the  key  difficulties  is.  the 
wide  discrepancy  between  one’s  own 
assessment  of  the  state  of  one’s  so- 
briety and  the  reading  from  a 
breathalyzer  test. 

Consider  a private  social  gather- 
ing at  a dine-and-dahee  lounge  Sat- 
urday, night.  Between  drinks,  wine 
and  liqueurs  over  a five-hour  period 
I doubled  the  one  drink  an  hour 
guideline  being  pushed  by  the  Onta- 
rio Addiction  Research  Foundation. 
★ ★ 

Some  others  topped  my  perform- 
ance , yet  none  of  the  24  guests  at 
the  party  appeared  to  be  Intoxicated 
or  drunk.  It  was  a very  pleasant  and 
merry  evening^ 

It  would  have  been  interesting  if 
the  Calgary  police  department  had 
showed  up  with  one  of  their  new 
portable  electronic  gadgets  that  cai 
take  a sample  of  a driver’s  breatl 
to  determine  If  the  alcohol  conUm 
in  the  blood  was  over  the  legal  limljt 
I’m  sure  that  some  of  the  gueSlJ 
who  considered  themselves  reasoha 
bly  sober  and  certainly  fit  enough  .t* 
flrive  their  cars  would  have  flunke< 
the  test.  ; 

And  ‘ this  was  a well-behaver 
group.'  r^e  been  at  functions  wh^ 
more  liquor  was  consumed  during.', 
short  perioefof  time  and  without  din 
Ing  and  dancing  to  reduce  the  ipi 
pact  of  booze.  - 

Particularly  hazardous  are  soljv 
parties  at  private  homes  where  tb4 
host,  under  the  mistaken  belief  tha 
he  is  being  a good  fellow,  pours  ou 
drinks  free-hand  style.  Such  tactic; 
mean  that  a guest  can  unknowing!: 
sot  himself  up  as  a candidate  for  ai 
impaired  driving  conviction  by  slnv 
ply  consuming  two  drinks. 

I was  glad  to  sec  tliat  the  rciw 
arch  foundation  recommends  serV 
ing  drinks  by  regular  measures,  tfi 
a practice  that  I've  always  followec 
In  my  own  home  b<'cause  I have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  somebodj 
serving  me  a double  or  a triple  is 
not  doing  me  any  favor. 


Calgary  Herald 
Dec.  22,1976 

(Drinking/Driving  Press  Release  and  Information  Review) 


★ ★ ♦ 

I am  In- the  unfor^ate  or  (br^ 
nate  position  of  bavlpg  a relatfv^n 
low  tolerance  for  alcohol.  WhenfJ 
over  indulge  the  effecta  are  quicip) 
evident,  and  I tend  to  suffer  undUl] 
the  morning  after.  I like  to  know  ^ 
amount  of  booze  contained  inf;* 
drink  so  I can  make  an  effort  -ii 
pace  myself.  , 

I assume  — sometimes  incorroc- 
tly  — that  other  people  feel  m< 
same  way.  A frietid  once  chided 
for  being  a cheap-skate  because:} 
carefully  measured  out  each  drijql 
rather  than’  using  . the  freo-flaSs 
method.  I’m  prepared  to  let  gucitti 
pour  their  own  drinks,  but  wbcif] ! 
pour,  I measure.  That’s  an  ingiif 
ned  habit  I’m  hot  prepared -.-ti 
change. 

At  one  function  more  than  a dec 
ade  ago,  I chug-alugged  with  fn  imI 
stent  host  and  drove  home  wfth^ 
incident  only  by  a miracle.  At  that 
I required  neighborhood  assistance 
to  extract  my  car  from  a snowbank 
It  was  a useful  lesson. 

Now,  I normally  don’t  take  m) 
car  if  Fm  attending  a stag  function 
and  rety  on  my  wife  Mary  to  drivt 
the  car  home  from  a mixed  fuoc.tJ|pt, 
even  when  I’m  observing  the  oh* 
drink  an  hour  guideline. 

6ut  party-giving  could  be  an  on  ^ 
erous  undertaking  if  hosts  follower 
all  the  recommendations  suggested 
by  the  Ontario  Addiction  Research 
Foundation.  They  suggest  dancing 
games  and  a supply  of  fruit  JUIcef 
or  other  non-alcoholic  beverages^ 
aid  in  the  “rationing  process”  S 

The  foundation  also  suggests  that 
the  host  should  be  prepared  to  pro  • 
Vide  alternate  transportation  pi  ' 
overnight  sleeping  accommodation 
for  guests  who  have  imbibed  toC 
much. 

Again,  the  advice  probably jhas 
merit.  But  there  won’t  be  a nfajoi 
transformation  in  Ingrained  tradi- 
tions and  habits  until  the  province 
firmly  demonstrates  that  it  Is  deter- 
mined to  change  social  customs  that 
clash  with  the  law,  or  force  those 
unwilling  to  change  lo  suffer  some' 
painful  consequences. 
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To  Launch  Program 
To  Help  N.B.’s 
Drinking  Drivers 


FREDERICTON  — While 
provincial  justice  department  officials 
are  putting  .the  final  touches  on  a large- 
scale  course  designed  for  motorists 
who  are  convicted  on  impaired  driving, 
a similar  program  will  begin  in  Sussex 
on  Jan.  17. 

A spokesman  for  the  department  of 
justice  said  in  an  interview  Friday  the 
large  scale  program  will  begin  in  Saint 
John,  hopefully  around  the  middle  of 
February. 

He  said  the  program  — which  is 
being  produced  in  co-operation  with 
the  department  of  health’s  alcoholism 
unit  — is  in  the  final  design  slaggs. 


By  LARRY  GROSSMAN 
Staff  Writer 


Details  of  the  new  program  will  be 
released  in  about  two  weeks,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Meanwhile,  about  15  people  are 
expected  to  take  a similar  course  that 
will  start  in  Sussex  on  Jan.  17  for  nine 
weeks. 

Wayne  Weagle,  a staff  member  of 
the  provincial  alcoholism  section’s 
Moncton  unit,  said  is  in  charge  of  the 
course. 

Everyone  enrolled  in  the  course,  he 
said,  was  referred  by  a judge  because 
they  had  been  convicted  for  the  first  or 
second  time  on  an  impaired  driving 
charge  in  the  Sus.sex  area. 

Mr.  Weagle  said  the  purpose  of  the 
program  is' to  educate  people  about 
their  responsibility  as  drivers  and  to  try 
to  help  them  decide  not  to  commit  the 
offense  again. 

He  said  another  aim  of  the  piogram, 
perhaps  the  most  important,  is  to 
identify  those  who  are  problem 
drinkers. 

The  course  is  designed,  Mr.  Weagle 
said,  to  get  people  to  look  at  tlieir 
drinkinp  style.  If  they  realize  they  have 
a problem  with  alcohol  he  "wants  to 
encourage  them  to^tHThelp. 

He  emphasized  that  not  all  those 


who  take  the  course  necessarily  have  a 
drinking  problem. 

However,  Mr.  Weagle  said  about  25 
per  cent  of  those  caught  as  first  of- 
fenders on  an  impaired  driving  charge 
and  a “more  significant  percentage” 
of  those  found  guilty  a secondjime  are 
in  the  early  stages  of  alcoholism. 

In  addition  to  the  nine-week  course. 
Mr.  Weagle  said  he  will  do  a follow-up 
study  about  six  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  sessions  to  determine 
whether  people  changed  their  altitude 
towards  drinking  and  driving. 

He  said  a number  of  psychological 
tests  will  be  administered  both  before 
the  course  begins  and  six  months  after 
it  has  been  completed. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of 
lest  results  will  help  officials  judge  the 
success  of  the  program,  as  well  as 
helping  them  determine  what  revisions 
to  make  in  the  course  structure. 

Mr.  Weagle  said  the  cour,se  will  use 
lectures,  films,  videotapes  and  outside 
resource  people  such  as  police  officers, 
psychologists  and  others  to  "get  the 
participants  to  take  a good  look  at 
themselves.” 

Several  months  ago,  a justice 
department  official  said  Sussex  had  the 
highest  rale  of  impaired  driver  con- 
victions in  the  province. 

As  a result,  Mr.  Weagle  said  judges 
began  sending  people  to  the  course 
about  two  rnonths  ago.  He  explained 
the  program  is  only  open  to  those 
referred  by  a judge  as  part  of  their 
probation  sentence. 

Mr,  Weagle  said  he  cbnducicd  a 
similar  course  for  a four-year  period  in 
Oshawa,  Ont, 

On  the  average,  he  said,  one-third  of 
those  who  look  the  course  went  into 
treatment  for  alcohol-related 
problems,  while  the  vast  majority 
reduced  their  consumption  of  those 
beverages. 

However,  he  cautioned  the  'real 
success  of  that  program  won’t  be 
known  until  ' this  summer  when  a 
follow-up  study  is  completed. 


St.  John,  N.B. 
Jan.  10, 1977 
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ftioaa  aeatats  down 


since  Alberta  set  up 
spcPchecks  program 


SpciJal  to  The  Star 

CALGARY  - Check-Slop,  a 
provinoc-widc  public  relations  rffort 
aimed  at  getting  drunk  drivers  off  the 
roads,  shows  signs'of  working  in  Alber- 
ta. 

After  a record  52  traffic  fatalities  in 
Calgary  last  year,  police  pulled  out  all 
stops  and  included  a beeffcd-uo  Check- 
Stop  program. 

Now  Calgary  drivers  are  breathing 
more  easily  as  the  city  has  registered 
17  fatalities,  half  of  the  34  at  this  time 
last  year.  All  aeddemts  are  down  by  25 
per  cent. 

I>cputy-chief  of  police  Howard  Leary 
is  convinred  the  spot  checks  are  large- 
ly responsible. 

‘‘One  w.-'y  this  shows  up  is  that  we’re 
finding  more  wives  driving  home  from 
parties,”  ho  said. 

‘‘Also  we're  aware  that  people  are 
making  jokes  at  parties  about  not 
drinking  too  much  or  they’ll  get  picked 
up  in  a spot  check. 

"The  whole  philosophy  beliind  it  is  to 
let  pe.ople  know  you  are  doing  this  and 
there’s  a good  chance  they  will  get 
caught  if  they  don’t  get  off  the  road. 

”lf  you  get  drunk  drivers  off  the 
road,  you’re  going  to  stop  accidents.” 

The  philosophy  cariies  over  to  the 
way  police  conduct  the  spot  checks. 

In  Calgary,  six  or  more  policemen 
will  check  up  to  700  cars  in  a half-hour 
and  then  move  on  to  another  location, 
making  themselves  visible  to  a large 
number  of  drivers  on  main  roads. 

Checked  for  licenses 

Drivers  are  checked  for  licenses, 
insurance  slips  and  asked  if  they  have 
been  drinking. 

If  the  driver  has  been  drinking,  the 
police  can  Issue  a warning  and  have  a 
passenger  in  Uie  car  take  over  the 
wlieei,  or  suspend  the  driver’s  license 
for  21  hours,  or  take  away  the  keys  or 
impound  the  car. 

If  the  driver  is  drunk,  he  will  be 
asked  to  take  a breathqlyzca-  test  or  be 
charged  with  impaired  driving.  But  the 
emi)ha.sis  is  on  getting  the  mildly 
drunk  driver  away  from  the  wheel  and 
off  homo. 

Alheitu  S('licitw‘-riomTal  Roy  Farran 
said  the  disetetion  given  to  the  police 
is  essential  to  tho  program. 

'''lliat  wa.s  one  of  tlio  elements  of 
success  in  pul)!ic  acceplance,”  he  said. 


“If  they  take  away  that  alternative, 
everything  is  a charge.” 

Although  the  municipalities  run  the 
checks  at  their  expense,  advertising  is 
funded  by  the  province,  over  $,'))3,0Di)  in 
the  last  two  years. 

It  started  with  posters  in  taverns  and 
liquor  stores,  and  has  graduated  to  a 
puncliier  and  sliclccr  campaign. 

"It’s  gradually  been  hardened  to  the 
point  where  this  year  we  are  dciinitcly 
using  shock  accident  victims,  blood 
and  gore  and  pictures  that  are  riiock- 
ing,”  Farran  said. 

The  most  chilling  is  a radio  spot  by  a 
paraplegic,  which  tliis  year  has  been 
expanded  to  television.  A 45  year-old 
man,  who  volunteered  the  idea,  tells  of 
tlie  crash  which  paralyzed  him  and 
killed  his  passenger. 

'Don’t  drink  and  drive’ 

Ho  ends  with  the  plea:  "For  God’s 
sake,  don’t  drink  and  drive.” 

That  commercial  affected  everyone 
surveyed  and  had  a very  high  retention 
rate. 

Other  ads  and  bUlboards  show  a 
body  being  loaded  in  an  ambulance 
with  the  comment:  “Getting  loaded  to- 
night?” Or:  “Getting  smashed,”  with 
a liead  through  a windsliie'd. 

Another  has  a five-year-old  on  a 
tricycle,  notimg:  “Someone’s  waiting  at 
home  for  you” 

A survey  last  summer  indicates  the 
public  is  aware  of  the  program. 

In  that  poll,  94  per  cent  of  tho  re- 
spondents agreed  drinking  was  a prob- 
lem and  58  per  cent  of  tJiem  thought 
the  police  were  doing  something  about 
it.  Of  those,  70  per  cent  pointed  to  the 
sp>ot  checks. 

However,  not  everyone  Is  happy  with 
the  program. 

Said  Farran:  “It  Is  a matter  of  fact 
that  some  police  from  the  old  school 
don’t  favor  the  lenient  approach.  We 
try  to  point  out  there  is  a very  definite 
place  for  criminal  prevention  rather 
than  all  reactive  policing.” 

In  Lethbridge,  in  the  south  of  Alber- 
ta, police  have  taken  to  setting  up  spot 
checks  outside  pubs,  which  tends  to 
emphasize  convictions  over  jmblic  rela- 
tions. 

Also,  drinkers  in  small  towns  witli 
only  one  road  leading  out,  arc  at  (he 
mercy  of  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Po- 
lice at  closing  lime. 

In  tho  first  six  momhs  of  this  year, 
Calgary  had  .stopped  75,544  vehicles. 


Toronto  Star 
July,  1976 
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^Lot  of  people  who  will  get  bombed' 

Drinking  factor  in  snowmobile 


deaths 


By  Greg  Weston 

Citizen  staff  writer 

Drinking  and  snowmobiling  is  the 
dealiest  combination  of  all  motor  ve- 

hicle operations,  a nation-wide  re- 
search study  concludes. 

Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  79  Ca- 
nadians killed  when  their  snowmo- 
biles collided  with  cars  during  the 
winter  of  1974-75  had  been  drinking 
and  at  least  47  per  cent  were  legally 
impaired,  the  report  says. 

By  comparison,  38  per  cent  of 
-automobile  drivers  killed  during  that 
period  were  impaired. 

The  recently-released  study  was 
prepared  by  the  Traffic  Injury  Re- 
search Foundation,  an  independent 
safety  research  organization  based 
in  Ottawa. 

One  of  the  authors  of  the  report, 
R.A.  Warren,  said  intoxication  sta- 
tistics were  not  available  for  the 
other  53  snowmobilers  killed  during 
the  same  period  when  their 
machines  collided  with  objects  other 


than  motor  vehicles  or  plunged 
through  thin  ice. 

“But  you  can  be  sure  the  rate  of 
impairment  was  substantial,”  he 
said  in  an  interview. 

Although  the  report  does  not  sug- 
gest possible  causes  for  the  extraor- 
dinarily high  rate  of  mortality 
among  drinking  snowmobilers,  it 
does  recommend  that  public  educa- 
tion and  information  programs  be 
stepped  up. 

Warren  admits  such  programs 


alone  probably  won’t  be  enough  to 
curb  snowmobile  deaths  related  to 
alcohol. 

“There  are  a lot  of  ptcoplc  who 
will  get  bombed  and  do  things  re- 
gardless of  rules  or  educational  pro- 
grams,” he  said. 

Warren  also  noted  that  research 
studies  have  shown  the  effects  of 
alcohol  increase  “substantially”  in 
the  cold-weather  environment  of  the 
snowmobiler. 


Ottawa  Citizen 


Survey  by  foundation 

Traffic  deaths  down  3%  in  1975 


(TTTAWA  (CP)  — JTeaths  in 
traffic  accidents  dropped  3 
per  cent  in  1975,  compared 
wth  1974,  the  Traffic  Injury 
Research  Foundation  of  Can- 
ada reports.  Alcohol  continued 
to  play  a significant  role  in  all 
traffic  deaths. 

The  study  released  yester- 


day said  drivers  accounted 
for  about  half  of  all  traffic  ac- 
cident victims,  with  passen- 
gers accounting  for  29  per 
cent  and  pedestrians  account- 
ing for  2fl  per  cent. 

The  study  said  the  2.8.39  car 
drivers  who  died  in  1975  ac- 
counted for  67  per  cent  of  all 


driver  deaths.  Nearly  half  of 
the  car  drivers  had  been 
drinking  and  at  least  39  per 
cent  were  impaired,  the  study 
said. 

Truck  drivers  accounted  for 
12  per  cent  of  driver  deaths 
and  motorcycle  operators  8 
per  cent. 


Globe  & Mail 
March  4, 1977 
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Harsher  penalties  not  likely  to  reduce  incidence  of  drinking  driving 


sir;  Your  Mnrch  27,  1076  cdUoriiil  on  "Deal- 
inn  wjlh  (Irinkinc  drivers"  correedy  concludes 
that  "Ihore  needs'ln  be  an  increased  delcrrcnt 
. , . (0  eul  down  on  the  sorial  and  finqnclal 
hardships  causejl  by  drinkini’  drivers."  Dow- 
ever,  you  indirale^hat  this  deterrent  effect 
tan  be  achieved  Ihnnifih  ."harsher  and  more 
rosily  penallies"  beind  applied  to  (hos'd  wlio 
are  arresled  rather  Ilian  liavlnR  vigorous  en 
forcement  lliat  would  lead  to  a greater  likeli- 
hood of  arrest  Your  suggestion  is  apt  to  be  ae- 
eeptable  to  a great  ntany  people.  Uiifortun.ite- 
ly.  (he  ovirienre  indleales,  it  will  not  appreci- 
ably rednee  the  ineidenee  of  drinking  driving. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  arc  the  following; 
I'irsl,  arii.'sls  lor  drinking  driving  conslitnle 
only  the  lip  ef  the  iccbnrg.  Only  about  one  in 
2,0(jn  (sonic  would  say  7,000)  incidents  of 
drinking  and  driving  result  in  .an  arrest.  Se- 
ennd,  researeli  in  enuntrles  tliat  liave  biiposed 
very  severe  penalties  on  drinking  drivers  iiiili- 
eates  (tiat  these  severe  penallies  (e  g.,  Impri- 
sonment) "arc  not  a more  effeclive  deterrent 
Ilian  far  less  severe  penallies  (e  g , routine 
fines)  Tliird,  the  reason  the  speeifie  penalties 
lieing  nu  ll'd  out  make  little  differenee,  is  that 
they  arc  applied  to  sneh  a,_small  propnrtinn  of  i 
lliose  who  aeliially  drink  aiuT'driie  tliat  ntlicr. 
persons  who  engage  in  the  same  behavior  can- 
not define  the  situation  as  someiliing  liiat 
could  happeii  to  litem. 


Th|is,  wliat  we  lia'  ' Is  a situation  where  the 
ojijcctlve  (or  actual i probability  of  ticing 
arrested  (or  impain  ' driving  is  very  low  find 
where  the  snbjccllv  'or  perceived)  probahill: 
ly  Is  also  very  tow.  ‘''sessing  sllffcr  penaltic.s 
lo  persons  arrested  for  drinking  driving  will 
not  change  this  ysito  ition  so  it  will  nOt  deter 
drinking  driving  o'l  the  part  of  the  )’enoral 
puliiic.  j 

lilll  C 71  would  permit  police  officers  to  re- 
(lliire  a roadside  lireaUi  test  if  they  reasonably 
suspect  dial  a driver  lias  been  drinking.  The 
only  "advaiilagc"  it  would  h.'ive  is  that  it 
would  make  it  possililu  for  the  police  lo  slake 
out  watering  holes  and  Ihen  apprehend  lliesc 
W'lin  get  in  their  ears  and  drive  away.  This  is 
pot  a riglil  tliat  llic  police  are  eager  lo  liii\;e 
and  it  will  not  he  a significant  iniprnveiiient 
toward  iirevenling  impaired  driving.  Instead 
of  this  provision,  whal  is  needed  is  legislaliiin 
that  woulil  allnw  police  to  require  a lircalh  test 
of  any  driver  at  any  time.  Surli  a measure 
cnnibincd  with  Increased  enforcement  (espe- 
cially lielween  llie  hours  of !)  p ni.  and  3 a.ni:y 
and  high  profile  media  attention  would  iii- 
erea'te  llie  olijeclive  and  subjective  probaliill- 
ty  of  getting  eaiiglit  and  reduce  the  incidence 
of  Impaired  driving. 


' -Such  legislation  .should  Include  nppropri.ile 
[?l(ivisions  to  ensure  that  the  law  Is  not  nse'l  as' 
a pretest  for  llie  ronduci  of  other  iiiM"iigi 
lions.  Tilts  docs  not  completely  elliiiiiiaie  llie 
possible  infringement  on  civil  llberlles  How- 
ever, if  wc  and  our  families  wish  to  lie  hetier 
protctctqd  from  the  social  and  personal  d-im- 
age  inflicted  by  drinking  drivers  wc  vill  li.ive 
to  accept  a siiualicm  wherein  wc  may  ai  limes 
'■have  lo  provide  a breath  sample  at  road'.ide 
cvjvq  (hough  wo  are  not.  driving  wliile  im- 
paired It  will  lake  a few  niinutos,  we  will 
surely  feel  Inccinvenleiiced,  Inii  (lie  'alterna- 
tives are  not  all  that  aliraciivs';  they  roiild  in 
volve  liigher  taxe.s  lo  pay  for  medical  c'nst^,  a 
trill  tothe  body  shop  nr  to  Hie  liospllal. 

I’AULC,  IVIliriJIl.An 
Associate  professor  of  socl'ii'ig.v 
University  of  Western  Ontario 


London  Free  Press 
April,  1976 


Catch  druiik  drivers 

J C P[ 

Ar  least  one  Ontario  judge  recognizes  the  men- 
ace posed  by  drinking  drivers,  even  if  the  Ontario 
government  and  police  forces  around  the  province 
are  hesitating  to  do  all  they  can  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Justice  Samuel  Grange  of  the  Ontario  Su- 
preme Court  recently  im)sosed  the  first  lifetime 
driving  ban  ever  in  Ontario  on  a 48-year-old  man 
whose  van  jumped  a curb  and  killed  a 17-year-old 
girl  after  he  had  been  drinking.  He  also  sentenced 
the  man  to  two  years  less  a day  in  reformatory,  fol- 
lowed by  three  years’  probation. 

That’s  a stiff  sentence,  but  one  that  surely 
should  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  excei)tion. 

Even  better  would  be  away  of  catching  drinking 
drivers  before  they  bring  tragedy  to  innocent  vic- 
tims. There  is  a way.  But  Queen’s  Park  and  police 
forces  to  far  have  been  distressingly  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  It. 

Canada’s  Criminal  Ckide  was  amended  last  fall  to 


before  they  kill 

allow  police  officers  to  conduct  random  roadside 
breathalyzer  tests.  The  new  legislation  was  pro- 
claimed for,  Alberta  and  Ontario  to  permit  pilot 
projects. 

So  far,  155  of  the  $450  roadside  machines  are  in 
operation  In  rural  Alberta  and  300  more  are  on  order. 
There  are  12  each  In  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  But  In 
all  of  Ontario  — which  has  more  than  four  times  as 
many  drivers  — tiiere  are  only  24  machines  in  the 
hands  of  both  provincial  and  municipal  police  forces. 

Ontario  government  and  police  officials  claim 
that  tight  budgets  are  the  main  reason  for  the 
heel-dragging  in  this  province.  Yet,  according  to  the 
AHdiflinn  Rasaarr-h  FniindatiAn-ihf.  cOsts  of  alcohol- 
related  accidents  in  Ontario  alone,  for  hospital  and 
medical  care,  property  damage,  and  lost  income  and 
the  tax  revenue  on  that  Income,  add  up  to  |130  mil- 
lion a year. 

That  would  buy  a lot  of  breathalyzers,  save  mil- 
lions in  the  long  run,  and  prevent  a lot  of  grief. 


Toronto  Star 
Editorial,  March  21, 1977 
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80  is  impaired;  this  driver  was  400 


WKI.LAND  (CP)  ~ A 
;W-year-oki  Welland  man 
who  pave  a breath-test 
reading  I>er.  25  of  more 
Itian  400  milligrams  of  al- 
cohol per  100  millilitres  of 
blood  was  sentenced  yes- 
terday to  three  months  and 
10  davs  in  jail.  A reading 
of  more  than  80  millierams 


is  legal  impairment. 

dames  Porter  pleaded 
guilty  in  provincial  court  to 
three  charges  of  impaired 
driving. 

Coiiri  was  told  Porter 
was  arrested  after  an  ncci- 
deiit,  taken  to  a p'cliee  sta- 
tion. given  a brentli  test, 
then  sent  to  hospital.  In 


hospital  he  was  examined 
by  a doctor,  said  David 
McGarry,  assistant  Crown 
attorney,  who  was  reading 
from  a prepared  brief.  Mr. 
McGarry  paused  a moment 
and  saici:  “He  lived.” 

“You  seem  surprised,” 
Judge  Joseph  Gardner 
said. 


"I  am,”  Mr.  McGarry 
replied. 

Court  was  told  Porter 
also  was  arrested  last  Au- 
gust and  had  a breath-test 
reading  of  250  milligrams 
per  100  millilit.'-es  of  blood 
He  was  arrested  again  last 
February  and  gave  a read- 
ing of  320. 


Don’t  drink  and  drive 
means  beer  too 


Globe  & Mail 
April  13, 1976 


1 he  Young  I^river^s’,  of 
Ontario  have  made  an  in- 
structive, though  scarcely^ 
surprising,  discovery,  dhoy 
questioned  500  young  persons, 
aged  16  to  24,  in  Ontario. 
IViOre  than  half  replied  that 
they  thought  it  safe  to  drink 
two  or  more  bottles  of  beer 
before  driving. 

dlie  Young  Driver’s  group 
found  that  most  young  drivers 
think  an  ounce  of  alcohol  is 
more  dangerous  than  a bottle  of 
beer.  But  the  Addiction 
Research  Foundation  points 
out  that  a 12-ounce  bottle  of 
beer  contains  just  as  much 


alcohol  as  I '/^  ounces  of  hard 
liquor.  F-ach  bottle  of  beef 
therefore  has  about  the  same 
effect  in  impairing  the  driver  ns 
1 Y2  ounces  of  Ikpior. 

dlie  findings  indicate  that  a 
greater  effort  must  be  made  to 
inform  young  drivers  that  a 
bottle  of  beer  is  the  ecpiivalent 
of  a shot  of  liquor.  Another 
finding  suggests  that  if  more 
young  drivers  knew  that  was 
the  case  they  would  avoid 
drinking  beer  and  driving.  A 
majority  of  the  teenagers  who 
take  driver  education  do  not 
drink  and  drive,  because  they 
ai)preciate  the  danger  even  with 
beer. 


The  Medicine  Hat  News 
March,  1976 
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LESSON  7 


OBJECTIVES 

1 . To  explore  alternatives  to  drinking  and  driving. 

2.  To  design  a school  campaign  to  persuade  students  not  to  drink  and  drive. 


OBJECTIVE  1:  TO  EXPLORE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  DRINKING  AND  DRIVING 
Step1: 

Show  pictures  of  people  in  drinking  situations,  outside  their  home,  e.g.  the  cocktail  party, 
the  after-work  drink  in  a bar. 

Question:  What  could  these  people  do  instead  of  driving  home  after  they  have  had  a few  drinks? 
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Step  2: 

Make  a list  of  alternatives. 

This  list  should  include: 
do  not  drink; 

\A/ait  for  an  hour  for  every  drink,  then  drive  home; 
go  home  with  someone  who  has  not  been  drinking; 
take  a bus  or  taxi; 
stay  overnight  somewhere. 

Question:  How  good  are  these  alternatives,  for  example  can  you  stay  overnight? 
Discuss  the  feasibility  of  each  of  the  alternatives  in  different  drinking  situations. 


OBJECTIVE  2:  TO  DESIGN  A SCHOOL  CAMPAIGN  TO  PERSUADE  STUDENTS  NOT  TO  DRINK  AND  DRIVE 
Stepi: 

We  hear  and  see  many  messages  around  holiday  time  (Christmas  and  New  Year)  about  drinking 
and  driving,  but  little  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Yet  people  drink  and  drive  all  year  round. 

Question:  What  could  we  do  in  our  school  to  bring  the  message  to  students  that  there  are 
dangers  in  driving  after  drinking  and  that  there  are  alternatives? 

Question:  Could  we  implement  some  alternatives,  e.g.  for  after  school  dances? 

Students  (in  groups)  are  to  design  a multi-media  school  campaign,  e.g. 

Group  1:  Spot  announcements  on  the  morning  RA.  system 

Group  2:  Posters  for  the  halls 

Group  3:  A drama  to  be  put  on  in  an  assembly 

Group  4:  Design  alternatives  to  drinking  and  driving  for  after  school  dances,  etc. 
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LESSON  8 


OBJECTIVES 

1 . To  examine  the  effects  of  problem  drinking  on  a family. 

2.  To  investigate  treatment  resources  for  problem  drinkers. 


OBJECTIVE  1:  TO  EXAMINE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROBLEM  DRINKING  ON  A FAMILY 
Step1: 

It  has  been  shown  that  a person  who  has  a drinking  problem  not  only  hurts  him/herself,  but 
those  close  to  him/her  also.  Family  members  are  particularly  liable  to  be  hurt  by  a problem  drinker. 

The  two  films  that  you  are  to  see  will  show  some  of  the  effects  on  a family  that  has  a problem 
drinker. 

Divide  the  class  into  two  groups.  Group  1 (boys)  see:  The  Secret  Love  of  Sandra  Blain 
(see  Projections  #48  attached).  Group  2 (girls)  see:  The  Summer  We  Moved  to  Elm  Street 
(see  Projections  #42  attached). 


If  the  films  are  not  available,  give  students  a copy  of  a story  of  an  alcoholic  to  read 
and  discuss  (attached). 


Step  2: 

When  total  class  is  back  together  discuss  the  following: 

1 . Who  was  the  problem  drinker? 

2.  Did  it  make  a difference  whether  one  was  a woman  or  a man? 

3.  What  kind  of  communication  was  there  among  family  members? 

4.  What  effect  was  there  on  the  children? 

5.  What  did  the  spouse  (wife  or  husband)  do? 

6.  What  feelings  were  expressed  by  family  members  - both  verbally  and  non-verbally? 

7.  What  do  you  think  would  happen  if  the  problem  drinker  were  a teenager? 
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OBJECTIVE  2:  TO  INVESTIGATE  TREATMENT  RESOURCES  FOR  PROBLEM  DRINKERS 
Stepi: 

Question:  Where  could  such  families  go  for  help  in (Toronto)? 


You  can  get  a list  of  local  treatment  facilities  from  your  local  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  office,  Community  Services  Council,  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 


Step  2: 

Put  students  into  groups  of  2-3.  Each  group  is  to  investigate  one  of  the  local  treatment 
resources  and  fill  in  the  attached  check  list. 

The  result  of  their  investigation  should  be  written  up  with  comments  as  to  how  they  felt  about  the 
resource.  This  should  be  put  together  in  a booklet  as  a resource  for  anyone  who  so  wishes  to 
use  it. 


1. 

2 

Treatment  Resource  Check  List 

Namfi  of  rfi.soijrne 

Arlrlrp.c;.*; 

3. 

Phone  number 

4. 

Type  of  patient  (only  men,  young  people,  women,  etc.) 

5. 

Hour.';  of  service 

6. 

Oualifioations  of  .staff 

7. 

Type  of  treatment  (individual,  group) 

8. 

.Special  service.s  for  familie.s 

9. 

Length  of  treatment 

10. 

Success  rate 

11. 

Funding  source  Ls) 

12. 

Would  you  recommend  this  re.source?  a Yes 

b.  No 
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INNER  STORY 


RM.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

A.A.  Grapevine,  August  1975. 

My  story  is  a little  different  from  most  I’ve  heard  in  18  years  of  attending  A.A.  meetings.  The  first  two  or  three 
years  of  my  alcoholic  drinking  were  wildly  compulsive,  but  they  were  followed  by  years  of  controlled 
drinking.  I did  not  understand  that  my  reduced  intake,  even  occasional  abstinence,  in  no  way  halted  the 
progression  of  alcoholism.  My  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  how  much  we  drink,  or  how  often,  but  what  it 
does  to  us,  that  identifies  us  as  alcoholics. 

My  drinking  began  early  and  innocently,  if  foolishly,  just  because  it  was  the  “in”  thing  to  do.  I tried  to  make 
it  with  an  older  crowd,  and  I discovered  very  promptly  that  a few  drinks  put  me  at  my  ease.  This  became 
the  pattern  for  many  years,  a thoughtless  and  carefree  pursuit  of  good  times.  I never  did  hold  my  liquor 
well,  though  the  irresponsible  over-indulgence  led  to  embarrassment  rather  than  trouble. 

Others  were  settling  down,  but  I did  not  want  to  give  up  the  freedom  and  gaity  in  order  to  take  care  of 
a family.  I was  resentful  and  began  to  wallow  in  self-pity,  because  my  life  was  so  dreary.  I sought  comfort 
in  the  bottle  and  suddenly  the  compulsion  set  in.  Overnight,  I had  a personality  change.  I turned  into  a 
solitary  drinker  and  couldn’t  do  without  it  day  or  night.  I became  furtive  and  deceitful,  lying,  hiding  bottles, 
and  cheating  to  assure  my  supply.  I was  nervous  and  jumpy.  I had  insomnia,  the  sweats,  the  night  horrors, 
the  morning  shakes  - I was  in  a state  of  constant  apprehension.  There  was  no  relief  except  in  that  fleeting 
moment  when  the  alcohol  level  in  the  blood  seemed  just  right.  Despite  my  best  intentions,  I invariably 
went  beyond  it  and  added  to  my  guilt  and  remorse. 

I didn’t  mean  to  drink,  yet  I couldn’t  stop.  Nor  could  I face  the  fact  that  I couldn’t  stop.  I rationalized  that 
the  problems  in  my  life  were  responsible  for  my  dependence  on  alcohol,  and  I began  my  long  search 
for  help. 

My  doctor  offered  a pat  on  the  hand,  some  sympathy  for  my  woes,  and  barbiturates  to  quiet  me.  This  was 
no  answer  - I kept  on  drinking. 

Joining  the  church  did  not  work. 

Then  I agreed  to  see  a psychiatrist.  Because  I had  such  an  unrealistic  view  of  myself,  I felt  I could  convince 
this  doctor  that  I was  a much  maligned  victim  of  circumstance.  I managed  never  to  show  up  at  therapy 
sessions  either  tipsy  or  hung  over.  I began  seven  long  and  agonizing  years  of  controlled  drinking. 

A series  of  crises  plunged  me  into  utter  despair.  Then  I realized  that  sobriety  and  survival  were  one  and 
the  same. 
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HELP  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IDENTIFY 


“Woodie”  L.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.A.  Grapevine,  August  1975. 

I had  my  first  drink,  drunk,  and  blackout  at  age  12.  And  other  drugs  were  already  in  the  picture. 

That  same  year,  I was  committed  to  a mental  institution.  By  the  time  I was  14, 1 was  drinking  every  weekend, 
all  weekend.  I had  a new  set  of  “friends!’  At  16, 1 started  skipping  school  with  the  only  friend  I had  left, 
the  only  person  who  didn’t  say  I had  a problem.  She  and  I would  lift  a couple  of  bottles  of  Scotch  in  the 
morning  and  sober  each  other  up  all  afternoon.  At  this  point,  my  high  school  grades  had  dropped 
considerably.  I was  fortunate  to  have  had  a strong  academic  background  on  which  I could  fall  back. 

The  night  of  my  18th  birthday  was  spent  in  the  campus  infirmary.  I was  away  at  college  at  this  time  and 
had  begun  drinking  non-stop  almost  a week  prior.  Anyway,  I didn’t  meet  the  college’s  academic  require- 
ments and  flunked  out. 

Although  I had  had  part-time  jobs  since  I was  13, 1 had  difficulty  finding  a job  now.  I was  19, 1 didn’t 
know  who  I was  or  where  I was  going.  I was  drinking  daily.  A year  later,  I had  my  first  morning-after  drink. 

I hoped  it  would  suffice  for  the  day.  It  didn’t.  Without  a job  and  very  little  self-confidence,  I moved  to 
New  Orleans. 

So  there  I was,  21  years  old,  in  an  entirely  new  environment.  I found  an  apartment,  a fantastic  job,  and  a 
new  set  of  friends.  But  as  my  drinking  progressed,  interest  in  the  job  deteriorated.  Hangovers  began  to  be 
a daily  affair.  Excuses  for  frequent  absenteeism  ran  short.  Friends  suddenly  had  more  important  things 
to  do  than  accompany  me  to  the  French  Quarter,  only  to  have  to  undress  me  for  bed  because  I couldn’t 
find  my  apartment. 

I suppose,  deep  down,  I knew  there  was  a problem.  But  I’d  die  before  admitting  the  possibility  of  alcohol’s 
control  over  my  life.  I’m  too  young  to  be  an  alcoholic. 

Daily,  I drank  my  way  in  and  out  of  trouble,  blackouts,  oblivion,  and  hallucinations  for  four  months. 
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BETTER  IN  ANOTHER  WAY 


S.M.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

A.A.  Grapevine,  September  1975. 

My  drinking,  which  had  started  at  age  12,  had  taken  me  to  such  a degrading  way  of  life  that  I had  nothing 
to  live  for  and  I was  a nobody. 

I ran  a trucking  business  with  my  father.  Through  my  drinking,  somewhere  along  the  line,  I lost  my  femininity, 
self-respect  was  never  there  at  all.  All  my  life,  I had  wanted  to  be  a woman,  not  a truck  driver.  I was  so  filled 
with  fears  and  insecurities  about  myself,  I ran  to  the  bottle  for  escape. 

I got  so  bad  mentally  that  I found  myself  hiding  in  a closet  one  night,  not  from  other  people,  but  from 
myself.  I just  couldn’t  face  anyone  or  anything,  but  mostly  myself. 
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MY  NAME  IS  FRANK 


Frank  B.,  Nonfood,  Mass. 

A.A.  Grapevine,  October  1975. 

I called  my  father  a boozehound  when  he  drank.  We  had  all  the  scenes  in  the  house,  the  beating-up  of  the 
wife  and  kids,  and  I hated  him.  When  he  died,  I was  glad  he  was  dead. 

I drank  when  I was  in  high  school,  and  I liked  to  get  drunk.  Somehow,  I don’t  think  that’s  quite  normal.  I got 
out  of  school  and  got  a job  and  soon  started  drinking  with  the  boys  at  lunch  and  after  work. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  alcoholic  suffers  from  emotional  problems  and  that  alcoholism  is  just 
a symptom  of  these  other  problems.  I guess  there’s  proof  of  that  in  my  case. 

I joined  the  Marine  Corps.  After  a couple  of  years  I had  a little  rank  and  responsibility.  I went  berserk. 

I ran  things  strictly  by  the  book  - no  mercy  for  anyone.  I even  went  to  the  extreme  of  restricting  my 
buddies  so  I could  get  their  passes.  Then  with  only  two  months  to  go  I drank  myself  out  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  into  a chain  gang  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  very  depressing  there.  They  made  you  work  in  the 
hot  sun  for  10  hours  a day. 

During  this  time,  my  wife  had  her  first  baby,  and  I was  not  with  her. 

Like  any  other  guy  getting  out  of  jail  for  the  first  time,  I said  to  myself  “Nothing  like  this  will  ever  happen 
to  me  again.  I’ll  settle  down,  get  a job,  and  play  it  cool!’  Looking  back,  I notice  I made  no  resolutions 
about  booze. 

Finally,  things  like  car  wrecks,  lost  jobs,  being  falling-down  drunk  in  the  street,  getting  kicked  out  of  bars, 
overnight  stays  in  jail,  and  longer  stays  in  prison  all  happened  to  me. 

I can  say  I had  all  the  outward  signs  of  the  alcoholic.  But  one  of  the  last  things  I was  able  to  admit  was  that 
booze  affected  me  the  most  mentally.  I thought  I had  a brilliant  intellect,  but  I was  affected  mentally, 
and  here’s  the  proof. 

I was  sitting  at  home  one  night  with  a bottle,  watching  television  with  one  eye  closed  and  saying  something 
like  this;  “Life  is  lousy.  Everything  I try  turns  rotten.  Nobody  loves  me!’  I decided  to  commit  suicide  and 
I’d  no  sooner  thought  of  it  than  I grabbed  a razor  blade.  I had  intended  to  s|ash  my  wrists,  but  I knew  that 
would  be  messy.  So  I closed  my  eyes  and  slashed  my  hand  in  a few  places  and  I went  to  the  nut  house  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  depressing  there,  too.  A lot  of  crazy  people  were  running  around  the  place. 

I got  out  after  10  days,  but  I hadn’t  learned  anything.  A couple  of  months  later,  I was  back  in  the  living 
room  with  the  bottle,  saying  the  same  things  to  myself.  This  time  I decided  to  freeze  to  death,  so  I went 
outside  in  my  underwear  and  lay  down  in  the  snow. 

The  next  morning,  I woke  up  warm  in  my  own  bed.  I found  out  I had  come  in  and  so  went  to  the  nut 
house  for  the  second  time.  I ended  up  going  there  five  or  six  times  altogether,  and  I’m  almost  convinced 
that  it  was  due  to  booze. 

I was  sober  for  several  months  when  I got  a call  from  someone  who  wanted  help.  Even  though  I had  a job 
and  wife,  I went,  telling  my  wife  I’d  be  back  in  a couple  of  hours.  I didn’t  get  back  for  seven  months. 

I was  willing  to  leave  my  family.  Not  one  bit  did  I care  whether  they  ate  or  had  a place  to  stay  or  had  any 
money.  No,  1 didn’t  care  whether  they  lived  or  died  once  I picked  up  the  first  drink. 
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PRDJECTian 


AN  AUDIO/VISUAL  REVIEW  SERVICE  OF  THE  ADDICTION  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


Tlffi  SlMffiR  WE  ^DVED  TO  EM  STREET  No.  42 

Nov.  22,  1972 


Year : 
Producer : 
Distributor : 
Source : 

Details : 


1966 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  1 Lombard  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
As  above 

Purchase  from  above  $260. 

Rental  from  above  - free 

Loan  from  A.R.F.  Library  (Ontario  Residents  only) 

16  mm.,  colour,  27  minutes,  sound 


SYNOPSIS: 

This  film  deals  with  the  effects  of  a father's  excessive  drinking  on  the  family. 
The  father's  irresponsible  conduct,  the  parental  quarrels,  the  financial 
insecurity,  are  the  background  of  daily  life  as  filmed  over  a few  summer  weeks. 
The  depressed  mother  takes  care  of  the  physical  needs  of  her  baby  and  three 
older  children  but  appears  past  the  point  of  giving  affection  and  understanding. 
The  two  boys  register  dislike  and  uneasiness  at  their  father's  drunkenness. 

The  little  girl,  the  focal  character,  is  portrayed  attempting  to  live  the  normal 
life  of  a nine-year-old  but  suffers  from  fear,  confusion  and  loneliness. 


SCIENTIFIC  ACCURACY; 

Not  applicable;  no  pharmacological  or  medical  information  is  presented. 

GENERAL  EVALUATION: 

This  film  received  a very  high  rating  (i.e.  good  to  excellent)  from  the  entire 
review  group.  It  was  felt  to  be  contemporary,  entertaining  and  interesting, 
highly  believable  and  technically  well  produced.  Its  message  is  clearly  but 
subtly  conveyed.  It  has  been  shown  to  alcoholic  patients  and  their  wives  but, 
perhaps  because  of  its  very  strong  emotional  impact,  it  was  reported  that  patients 
may  find  identification  too  painful  and  reject  it,  and  that  spouses  living  under 
the  circumstances  portrayed  may  also  react  negatively  to  the  film.  It  is 
suitable  for  public  broadcast  and  the  group  recommended  endorsement  of  this 
film. 


RECOMMENDED  USE; 

Adult  audiences  generally;  health  professionals  and  teachers,  with  a resource 
person  to  focus  in  on  the  basic  problems. 


Prepared  by  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  (an  agency  of  the  Province  of  Ontario) 
33  Russell  Street,  Toronto  MSS  2S1,  following  review  by  its  Audio-Visual  Assessment 
Group  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  the  Foundation's  regions  and  also  of  its 
central  clinical,  educational  and  research  divisions. 
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PRDJECTiDn 


AN  AUDIO/VISUAL  REVIEW  SERVICE  OF  THE  ADDICTION  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


THE  SECRET  LOVE  OF  SANDRA  EOAIN  No.  48 

Nov.  22,  1972 


Year : 
Producer : 
Distributor : 


Sources ; 


Details : 

SYNOPSIS: 

This  film  tells  the  story  of  a "hidden"  female  alcoholic  in  North  American 
soc  ie  ty— a middle-class  housewife  who  drinks  at  home  in  secret  until  her 
alcoholism  has  reached  the  stage  where  deterioration  in  her  health  and  appearance 
and  neglect  of  her  family  and  home  make  concealment  no  longer  possible.  Her 
problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  neither  she  nor  her  husband  will  face 
the  reality  of  her  alcoholism.  The  film  closes  as  Sandra's  rationalizations 
break  down,  she  seeks  treatment  and  appears  to  face  the  facts  of  her  illness. 

SCIENTIFIC  ACCURACY: 

Errors  of  fact  are  virtually  negligible  and  well  within  the  range  of  dramatic 
license.  It  was  questioned  whether,  if  the  patient  had  been  consuming  for  a long 
period  the  quantities  of  alcohol  which  the  film  implies,  she  would  present  no 
findings  suggestive  of  alcoholism  at  her  original  medical  consultation,  and  it 
was  noted  that  the  prescribing  of  a tranquilizer  with  no  definite  diagnosis  is 
poor  medical  practice.  The  unqualified  statement  that  /|ntabuse  has  no  side 
effects  is  not  actually  true. 

GENERAL  EVALUATION: 

This  film  was  given  a high  rating  by  the  review  group.  It  was  considered 
technically  good,  contemporary,  entertaining  and  interesting  with  a strong  emotional 
impact.  Its  message  was  clear  and  it  was  considered  likely  to  lead  to  more 
realistic  attitudes  towards  alcohol  use.  Some  members  of  the  group  questioned 
whether  the  middle-class  background  might  limit  its  acceptance  by  some  audiences. 

It  was  considered  suitable  for  broadcast.  A.R.F.  endorsement  of  the  film  was 
recommended.  Although  it  was  felt  that  the  film  could  stand  alone,  it  was  thought 
that  the  presence  of  a resource  person  to  amplify  would  be  an  asset. 

RECOMMENDED  USE: 

General  adult  audiences,  health  professionals,  alcoholic  female  patients. 


1971 

Los  Angeles  County  Commission  on  Alcoholism 

Hollywood  Film  Enterprises,  Inc., 

6060  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  California  90028. 

Purchase  from  above  - $150.00  U.S. 

Loan  from  A.R.F.  Library  (Ontario  Residents  only) 

16  mm.,  colour,  sound,  27  minutes 


Prepared  by  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  (an  agency  of  the  Province  of  Ontario) 
33  Russell  Street,  Toronto  MSS  2S1,  following  review  by  its  Audio-Visual  Assessment 
Group  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  the  Foundation's  regions  and  also  of  its 
central  clinical,  educational  and  research  divisions. 
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LESSON  9 


OBJECTIVES 

1 . To  explore  the  value  of  keeping  fit. 

2.  To  explore  how  the  use  of  alcohol  could  interfere  with  keeping  fit. 


OBJECTIVE  1:  TO  EXPLORE  THE  VALUE  OF  KEEPING  FIT 
Step1: 

Have  students  do  the  attached  values  exercise. 

Step  2: 

On  a grid  record  the  number  of  student  responses  for  each  question. 


Question 

Student  Responses 

1 2 3 

1 . Where  would  you  rather  be . . . 

16  3 10 

2.  What  would  you  like  to  do  . . . 

Etc. 

Circle  the  responses  that  deal  with  active  physical  activities  or  keeping  fit. 


Question 

Response 

Question 

Response 

1 

1 

7 

2 

2 

1 

8 

2 

3 

1 

9 

1 

4 

1 

10 

1 

5 

2 

11 

1 

6 

3 

12 

1 

Ask:  How  many  of  you  chose  the  circled  ones  as  either  your  first  or  second  choice? 
What  does  that  say  is  important  to  you? 


Students  should  see  that  each  of  these  responses  deals  with  ways  of  exercising 
or  keeping  fit. 


Step  3: 

Ask:  What  advantages  are  there  to  keeping  fit? 


Points  to  be  brought  out: 

increases  oxygen  supply  to  the  brain  - makes  one  more  alert; 
can  get  rid  of  fat  that  could  be  hard  on  your  system; 
can  increase  your  stamina; 
can  make  one  more  attractive. 


Question:  How  valuable  is  it  for  you  to  keep  fit? 
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OBJECTIVE  2:  TO  EXPLORE  HOW  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOL  COULD  INTERFERE  WITH  KEEPING  FIT 
Step1: 

Question:  If  you  were  to  take  a drink  before  doing  your  exercises,  would  it  affect  your  ability  to 
do  your  exercises? 


Alcohol  can  interfere  with  coordination  and  because  it  can  make  you  sleepy,  you  might 
not  want  to  do  the  exercises. 


Continue  with:  diet,  sports  activities. 


Step  2: 

Question:  If  regular  drinking  were  to  become  a pattern  could  this  interfere  with  your  ability 
to  keep  fit? 


Discuss: 

time  needed  to  drink  could  take  time  away  from  exercise  or  sports  activities 
drinking  can  interfere  with  your  eating  habits,  e.g.  spoiling  one’s  appetite  and  so  not 
eating  properly  (see  chart  of  calories  attached) 

drinkers  can  have  shortness  of  breath  that  can  hinder  ability  to  participate  in  some  sports 
long-term  drinking  can  damage  the  heart  and  circulation  system  so  that  ability  to 
participate  in  strenuous  activities  is  impaired 

drinking  can  lead  to  muscle  pain  which  would  make  doing  exercise  painful 


Possible  question  for  debate:  Should  athletes  endorse  alcohol  products? 


We  all  have  to  make  choices  every  day  of  our  lives. 

Read  each  question  and  read  the  choices  listed  below. 

Put  a (1)  beside  your  first  choice,  (2)  beside  your  second  choice,  and  a (3)  beside  your  third  choice. 

1 . Where  would  you  rather  be  on  a Saturday  afternoon? 

swimming 

watching  television 

shopping 

2.  What  would  you  like  to  do  in  winter? 

ski 

build  a snowman 

go  to  a movie 

3.  What  would  you  do  with  $500.00? 

join  a tennis  club 

buy  some  clothes 

give  it  to  charity 

4.  Where  would  you  rather  live? 

on  a farm 

in  a city 

in  the  suburbs 

5.  Which  would  you  rather  do? 

eat  an  ice  cream  cone 

eat  an  orange 

drink  a soft  drink 

6.  How  do  you  have  the  most  fun? 

playing  a game  with  friends 

walking  in  the  woods 

cycling 

7.  Which  is  more  important? 

having  a good  time 

doing  exercise 

going  out  on  dates 

8.  If  you  had  two  hours  to  spend  with  a friend,  what  would  you  do? 

go  to  a movie 

go  bowling 

sit  around  and  talk 

9.  Which  would  you  like  your  parents  to  buy  you  for  your  birthday? 

a new  bicycle 

a book 

some  new  clothes 

1 0.  What  job  would  you  prefer  in  summer? 

a canoe  instructor 

a life  guard 

a forest  ranger 

11.  In  your  leisure  time,  what  would  you  most  like  to  do? 

water  ski 

read 

talk  with  friends 

12.  What  do  you  think  you  should  do? 

more  exercise 

more  studying 

more  dieting 


A TABLE  OF  CALORIC  CONTENT  OF 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  AND  FOOD  VALUES 
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LESSON  10 


OBJECTIVES 

1 . To  look  at  sexuality  in  our  society. 

2.  To  explore  the  part  played  by  alcohol  in  relation  to  sexuality. 

3.  To  review  and  consolidate  learning  about  alcohol. 

4.  To  evaluate  the  lessons. 


OBJECTIVE  1:  TO  LOOK  AT  SEXUALITY  IN  OUR  SOCIETY 
Stepi: 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  three.  Give  each  group  a “teenage”  magazine. 

Ask  each  group  to  look  through  the  magazine  to  see  what  it  is  saying  about  how  teenagers 
should  look,  talk,  think,  and  relate  to  those  of  the  same  and  the  opposite  sex. 

Step  2: 

Have  one  group  report  on  their  findings  and  other  groups  can  add  anything  that  was  not 
mentioned  previously. 


Qualities  for  today’s  teenager  might  appear  to  be: 

physically  attractive 
have  lots  of  dates 
enjoy  popular  music 
know  the  “in”  slang 
be  free 
etc. 


Step  3: 

Question:  How  does  one  get  these  qualities? 

Read  the  following  case  study: 

Joan  T.  is  a 14-year-old  Grade  9 student.  She  is  very  unhappy  because  she  feels  that  she  is  not 
popular  with  boys.  She  is  afraid  that  she  will  never  be  asked  for  a date. 

Question:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  answers  a friend  might  give  Joan  to  help  with  her  problems? 
Read  each  separately  and  discuss: 

1 . Go  out  and  buy  yourself  some  lovely,  feminine  clothes,  style  your  hair,  wear  more  make-up. 

2.  Do  not  look  so  glum.  Try  smiling  more. 

3.  Ask  a boy  out  yourself. 

4.  Find  out  more  about  yourself  by  talking  with  a counselor  and  learn  about  your  good  qualities. 

5.  Be  more  friendly  with  the  popular  kids  in  school.  Get  into  activities. 


Step  4: 

Give  definition  of  sexuality. 


see  Step  2 


Question:  How  do  you  feel  about  relating  to  other  people? 
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OBJECTIVE  2:  TO  EXPLORE  THE  PART  PLAYED  BY  ALCOHOL  IN  RELATION  TO  SEXUALITY 
Step1: 

One  further  piece  of  advice  that  Joan  was  given  by  her  friend  was:  when  you  are  feeling  shy  or 
unhappy,  have  a couple  of  drinks,  that  should  loosen  you  up. 

Show  ads  that  equate  being  popular  and  having  a good  time  with  drinking. 

Recall  drinking  situations  portrayed  on  television  that  were  researched  in  Lesson  1. 

Step  2: 

Divide  the  class  in  half.  One  side  will  agree  with  Joan’s  friend  and  one  side  will  disagree. 

Allow  students  time  to  put  together  their  arguments,  asking  that  they  use  as  much  of  their 
knowledge  gained  over  the  past  nine  lessons  as  possible. 


OBJECTIVE  3:  TO  REVIEW  AND  CONSOLIDATE  LEARNING  ABOUT  ALCOHOL 
Step1: 

Hand  out  attached  sheet  of  statements. 

Ask  students  to  tell  whether  they  are  true  or  false  and  discuss  why  they  think  the  way  they  do. 


This  is  an  opportunity  to  clear  up  any  misconceptions  that  may  still  be  present,  and  to 
reinforce  any  knowledge  that  is  still  not  clear. 


OBJECTIVE  4:  TO  EVALUATE  THE  LESSONS 

Following  completion  of  the  lessons  that  have  been  chosen,  the  students  may  give  feedback 
as  to  how  they  feel  about  doing  this  alcohol  education  program. 

An  evaluation  sheet,  such  as  the  attached,  may  be  used. 

It  should  be  anonymous  so  that  students  can  be  honest  in  their  appraisal.  Their  feedback  could 
also  be  used  to  make  changes  in  the  lessons  next  time. 


INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH 

1 . Signs,  symptoms,  situations  that  produce  stress  and  how  people  use  alcohol  to  relieve  stress. 

2.  Pubs  and  young  people: 
pubs, 

their  location, 

their  clientele, 

reasons  for  use, 

what  makes  pubs  attractive. 

3.  History  of  alcohol  use  in  Canada: 
early  settlers, 

native  population. 

Prohibition. 

4.  Use  of  alcohol  in  countries  other  than  Canada,  and  their  response  to  the  problem. 

5.  The  female  alcoholic  (is  it  a unique  problem?). 
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Alcohol  is  a depressant,  and  it  will  temporarily  depress  sexual  inhibitions  in 
some  individuals. 

Large  amounts  of  alcohol  in  males  has  the  psychological  result  of  temporary  impotence. 
Girls  who  drink  will  tend  to  misbehave  sexually,  and  act  against  their  own  moral  code. 

Guys  who  drink  a lot  with  girls  present,  will  tend  to  swear  and  use  profane  language. 

Guys  who  drink  a lot  will  become  sexually  offensive  to  girls. 

Girls  who  drink  a lot  will  get  involved  sexually  with  guys,  and  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 
Girls  who  drink  a lot  at  a party  will  become  sexually  promiscuous. 


EVALUATION  SHEET 


We  have  spent  some  time  discussing  the  use  of  alcohol  and  the  effects  that  the  use  of  alcohol  can  have. 
We  would  like  to  know  how  you  feel  about  these  sessions. 

1 . What  do  you  know  now  that  you  did  not  know  before  having  these  classes? 


2.  What  did  you  like  most  about  these  classes? 


3.  What  did  you  not  like  about  these  classes? 


4.  What  would  you  do  differently  in  these  classes? 


5.  What  more  would  you  like  to  learn  about  alcohol? 


6.  What  changes  have  you  made  in  your  behavior  as  a result  of  these  lessons? 


7. 


How  would  you  rate  the  classes  on  the  use  of  alcohol? 

Terrific  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Terrible 
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